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Railroad Control 
ProblemsOutlined 
By Mr. Aitchison 


Power Asked to Divide Duties 
Of I. C. C. Among Commis- 
sioners or to Delegate 
Employes to Tasks. 


Business Exceeds 
Limits of Capacity 


Volume of Work Undertaken 
In Administration of Control 
Of Railroads Discussed 
In Lecture. 


Adovtion by Congress of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s recom- 
mendation that it be given authority of 
law to assign particular matters to indi- 
vidual Commissioners or to employes or 
boards of employes designated by it, with 
a view to promoting prompt and efficient 
dispatch of business, “will materially aid 
in solving a difficult situation in the 
Commission’s work,” said Commissioner 
Clyde B. Aitchison in a lecture delivered 


March 19 before the faculty and students | 


of the school of engineering, Princeton 
university, under the Cyrus Fogg Brack- 
ett Foundation, speaking on “The Or- 


ganization and Manner of Work of the | 


Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
Heavy Labors Entailed. 


Mr. Aitchison said that the law which | 


lodges both power and responsibility in 
the Commissioners, to be exercised by 
them personally and not evaded or dele- 
gated, “brings the combined efforts of 
nearly 2,000 employes to the Commis- 
sioners themselves for the visualizing 
exercise of their corporate discretion.” 
“More work is brought to the Commis- 
sioners,” continued Mr. Aitchison, “than 
they should be expected to handle. There 


is no likelihood of diminution in the vol-| 


ume of work; on the contrary, the proba- 
bility is that it will increase, and that 
new duties may be cast upon the Com- 
mission.” 
“Duties of Commission. 
The full text of the synopsis of the 
lecture made public follows: 


Fudan ie | 
The Commission is, in theory, an arm 


of Congress, appointed to carry out in 
detail general Congressional policies laid 
down in Acts. To understand the reasons 
for the organization as it stands, and the 
manner of: work, the historical back- 
ground of developing legislation is es- 
sential. 


The original act to regulate commerce, 
entrusted to the commission to admin- 
ister in 1887, was largely experimental. 
The first of the five great periods of the 
Commission’s history, the Cooley regime, 
so-called because of the impress of the 


first chairman, was marked with vigor; | 
but by 1897 the act had been whittled | 


away by judicial decisions until the Com- 
mission had ceased to be a regulating 
body. 

From then until 1906 was the “dol- 
drums” period of inaction, followed by 
the third stage, rehabilitation and ex- 
tension of the Commission’s powers, 
which continued from the Hepburn Act 
of 1906 until the beginning of Federal 
control, January 1, 1918. This period 
was marked by continual broadening of 
statutory duties and responsibilities. 

The fourth period, Federal control, 
brought wholly diverse duties to the 
Commision; and with the fifth stage, be- 
ginning when the roads were returned 
to private operation under the Trans- 
portation Act, a wholly new Congres- 
sional policy has been administered, 
more broad and inclusive in respect to 


carrier, shipper, and public relationships, | 


The cognate acts, such as the Railway 
Mail Pay Act, standard time zone, and 
Clayton antitrust acts, all affect the 
nature of the work to be done by the 
Commission under the law. 


The form of organization and manner 
of performance is profoundly affected 
by the imperative requirements of the 
law calling for the exercise of personal, 


nondelegable discretion by the Commis- | 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
Retail Food Prices 
Declined in Month 


Figure Found to Be 2 Per Cent 
Higher Than in 1928, 


Retail prices of foods In the United 


| First Charter Signed 
For ‘Tramp Airplanes 


Arrangement Made in London 
To Carry Freight to Germany. 


Tramp airplane freighters will carry 
| goods between Germany and Great 
| Britain by the terms of a charter party 
| which has been signed recently, informed 

the Assistant Trade Commisisoner at 


London, Harold A. Burch, informed the 
Department of Commerce, March 19. 
The statement follows in full text: 


The first charter party for commercial 


aircraft was signed in London recently, | 


in connection with the transport of goods 
between Great Britain and Germany. 
| As a result it can now be said that 
|there are tramp airplanes as well as 
| regular liners, the same condition exist- 
ing in ocean shipping, where there are 
| tramp ships and cargo and passenger 
| liners. 


A few of the terms of interest are the | 


following: Demurrage is at the rate of 
£35 (about $175) “per night”; the air- 
plane is to load in one running day, and 
| to discharge on the day of arrival; free 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 
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Cost Investigations 


| “Abroad Said to Be 


'Tariff Commission Has Ob- 
tained Information Sought 
In 65 Per Cent of Cases, 
Says Mr. Brossard. 


Despite the opposition of certain for- 
;eign countries to the procedure of the 
Tariff Commission under Section 315, the 
| so-called flexible provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, information on foreign pro- 
| duction costs has been obtained in 65 per 
'cent of the investigations made by the 
| Commission, according to a statement dis- 
|cussing the work of the Commission, 
{made by Commissioner Edgar B. Bros- 
sard, 

| Ina total of 86 such investigations, Mr. 
| Brossard explained, complete cost infor- 
{mation was obtained for domestic pro- 
| ducers, and foreign costs of production 
| were obtained from invoices in the in- 
|quries where foreign costs were not ob- 
| tained first-hand. 

Foreign Opposition Reduced. 


| In commenting on the foreign cost in- 
vestigations, Mr. Brossard said that the 
| difficulties of the Commission had been 
| greatly exaggerated by the current dis- 
/cussion of them. Most of the opposition 
in foreign countries, he added, arose from 
lack of understanding of the scientific 
| character of the investigations, and much 
of that opposition was overcome as for- 
| eign governments learned more of the 
| American tariff law and its administra- 
| tion, 
| Mr. Brossard’s statement made in a 
| recent address, follows in full text: 

The Tariff Commission was created in 
1916 as a research institution to make 
economic investigations and to submit 
reports of its findings to the Congress 
|for use in revising the tariff laws. The 
Commission was specifically requested to 
investigate the administrative and fiscal 





and industrial effects of the tariff laws' 
of | 


and the relations between the rates 
duty on raw materials and finished 
partly finished products, the effects 
ad-valorem and specific duties and of 
compound and ad-valorem duties, all 
questions relative to the arrangement of 
schedules and classification of articles, 
and in general to investigate the oper- 
ation of the customs laws, including their 
| relation to the Federal revenues and their 
effects upon the industries and labor. of 
|the country. 

The Commission was requested also to 
study and report to Congress upon the 
tariff relations between the United States 
and foreign countries, commercial trea- 
| ties, preferential provisions, economic 
alliances, the effect of export bounties 
and preferential transportation rates, the 
| volume of importations compared with 
domestic production and consumption, and 
conditions causes and effects relating to 
competition of foreign industries with 


or 
of 


| es 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Surveys to Be Made of 


Mostly Successful! 


n 


‘Rates Approved 


_ On Shipping in 
~ North Atlantic 


! 


| 


| Agreement to Regulate 


Charges and Eliminate 


| 

| Unfair Methods. 
‘Compact Is Signed 

By 21 Operators 


Conference Will Govern Trade; 
Carriers Agree Not to Make 
Discounts, Rebates 
Or Returns. 


A rate conference agreement covering 
, the movement of freight between North 
| Atlantic ports of the United States and 
| United Kingdom ports, entered into by 
21 lines engaged in the trade, was ap- 
proved March 19 by the United States 
Shipping Board, The agreement was filed 
|pursuant to the terms of the Shipping 
Act, making mandatory the Board’s ap- 





'proval before agreements may become 
| operative. The full text of the agreement 
| follows: 

A conference agreement covering the 
movement of freight between North 
| Atlantic ports of the United States and 
| United Kingdom ports was approved at 
a meeting of the Shipping Board today. 
| To Maintain Conference. 
| Under the agreement the carriers are 
, to maintain a conference which is to 
; govern the charging of reasonable mini- 
mum freight rates via the particular 
ijlines from North Atlantic ports of the 
, United States to United Kingdom ports 
,and by mutual endeavor and in such 
| ways as may be proper stabilize and im- 
‘prove the steamship and export trade. 

The carriers agree with each other that 
, none of them is to unjustly discriminate 
[against or make discounts, payments, re- 
‘patés or returns of any description di- 
‘rectly or indirectly to any shipper, con- 
‘tractor, broker (except brokerage), con 
signee or other receiver of cargo. Any 
carrier operating vessels regularly from 


|U. S. North Atlantic to United Kingdom | 


| ports is eligible for membership. Con- 
‘ference meetings are to be held at New 
York or Montreal monthly. 

Parties to the agreement are: Ameri- 
‘can Line, American Merchant Lines, 
| Anchor Line, Anchor-Donealdson Line, 
| Atlantic Transport Line, Bristol City 


| Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., | 
Donald- | 


1}Cunard Line, Dominion Line, 
‘son Line, Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Fur- 
ness Lines, Head Line and Lord Line, 
|\Lamport and Holt Line, Leyland Line, 
|Manchester Liners, Ltd., Oriole . Lines, 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
, Thomson Line, United States Lines, and 
White Star Line. 


| 


Costs of Producing 


Window Glass Found 


Tariff Commission Approves 
| Form of Report to President. 


The Tariff Commission has approved 
and directed to be sent to the President a 
final report covering its findings in the 
jinvestigation of the cost of producing 
;domestie and foreign window glass, it 
was stated orally at the Commission 
March 19. 


This does not mean that the Commis- 
; sion is prepared to submit its report to 
the President immediately, since con- 
siderable mechanical work must be done 
in connection with this report, it was 
declared. Members of the Commission, 
however, have completed their part of 
| the work, and have directed that certain 
‘textual changes be made in the report 
‘and their findings be transmitted to the 
President, 





Desirable Sites 


| For Refu ges to Protect Migratory Birds 


, 
. 


Preliminary Study by Biological Survey Indicates at 


Least 125 Sanctuaries Should Be Established. 


nae 


The Bureau of the Biological Survey,,in the United States, Canada, and} 


States dropped approximately one-tenth | Department of Agriculture, plans to make | Mexico.” 


of 1 per cent in the period from January 
15 to February 15, according to a state- 
ment made public on March 19 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. There was, how- 
ever, an increase of less than 2 per cent 
in the retail prices of food since Febru- 
ary 15, 1928, and of about 59 per cent 
since February 15, 1913. 


The statement, in full text, follows: 


The retail food index issued by the | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 


States Department of Labor shows for | 


February 15, 1929, a decrease of about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent since January 
15, 1929; an increase of a little less than 
2 per cent since February 15, 1928; and 
an increase of approximately 59 per cent 
since February 15, 1913. The index 
number (1918100) was 151.6 in Feb- 
ruary, 1928; 154.6 in January, 1929; and 
154.4 in February, 1929. 

During the month from January 15, 
1929, to February 15, 1929, 18 articles 
on which monthly prices were secured 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] | 


comprehensive surveys of most desirable’ 
| bird sanctuary sites before executing the) 
|terms of the Migratory Bird Act to aid 
lin fulfilling treaty obligations with Can- | 
ada for the protection of birds that spend 
part of the year in the United States 
jand part of the year in Canada. This 
| statement was made on March 19 by W. 
C. Henderson, associate chief of the Bu- 
reau, ' 

Federal bird refuges are needed in at 


least 125 concentration areas, with one 
or more in each State and several in 


| houses of Congress. 


For sportsmen and those interested in 


law is one of the most important acts 
ever passed by Congress, Mr. Henderson 
asserted, adding that its approval by the 
entire country was 
unanimous vote for the measure in both 
The full text of the 
address follows: 


portant dates in the history of game con- 
servation. On that day of this year there 
was approved by President Coolidge an 
act to authorize a national system of 


‘sanctuaries where migratory birds can 


feed, rest, and breed unmolested by man, 





Alaska, it was indicated by a preliminary 
study made by members of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, Mr. Henderson said. He ex- 
plained the study was based on “informa- 
tion gained through previous investiga- | 
tions on the geographic distribution and 
migration of birds. through operations of 
stations at which birds are banded and re- 
leased, and through monthly censuses 
taken by cooperators at important con- 
centration areas of migratory waterfowl 


It is not many years since the time 
when, with the exception of a few months 


‘in summer ducks, and other migratory 


game were shot throughout the year. The 


our song and insectivorous birds, the new | 


indicated by the! 


February 18 is one of the most im- | 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1929 


Of Newsprint Trade 


‘Commission Will Investigate 
Methods of Distribution. 


| 


Ac¢éeptance of the Senate resolution (S. 
| Res. 337) which calls upon the Federai 


| tribution of newsprint paper to ascertain 
if a monopoly exists in the sale of this 
| product to the smaller newspapers, was 
announced March 19 by the Commission. 


Commission will conduct the inquiry, it 
was stated in the announcement, which 
follows in full text: 





cepted Senate Resolution 337 calling for 


investigation of practices of manufac- | 


|turers and distributors 
| paper. 
| The inquiry will be carried on in 
| strict compliance with the terms of the 
resolution. The Commission will em- 
ploy and rely on all powers legally 
available to it, whether contained in its 
organic act or elsewhere. 

The inquiry will be in charge of the 


of newsprint 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Right to Regulate 
Sale Commission on 
Livestock Questioned 


Statement of Jurisdictional 
Authority to Consider Ap- 
peal Presented in Su- 
preme Court. 





A statement of jurisdiction has just 
| been filed in the Supreme Court of the 


| United States in a case in which the 


| Court has been asked to decide whether 
|the Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
under the authority of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act, has the power to fix 
maximum rates to be charged by the 
|appellants for their personal services 
in the buying and selling livestock on 
commission. 

This case is.entitled Tagg Bros. 
| Moorehead, et al. v. United States, No. 
738, and‘ is on appeal from the District 
Court-f@e the District of Nebraska. 

According ‘to the jurisdiction 
ment, the appellants sought to enjoin the 
| suteenemment of the order of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture fixing the maximum 
|rates to be charged by the appellants 


selling livestock on commission at the 
stockyards at Omaha, Neb., for the fol- 
| lowing seasons: 

“1.—The Packers and Stock Yards Act 
of 1921, in so far as it attempts to con- 
| fer upon the Secretary of Agriculture the 


made by live stock commission salesmen 
for their personal services is contrary to 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, in that it seeks to 
deprive them of their liberty and prop- 
erty, without due process of law. 


is void, in that the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act gives the Secretary no power 
to issue an order to market agencies, 
such as appellants, 

“3,—The findings and order of the 
retary. promulgating a new rate, 





Sec- 
were 


beyond the scope of the inquiry before | 


| the Secretary, as defined by the original 
| notice thereof, 

“4—The order sought to be enjoined 
violates the provisions of the Fifth 


| Amendment, depriving petitioners of 


their property without due process of | 
law, in that it is manifestly unjust and | 


unreasonable and provides for a confisca- 


tory and noncompensatory schedule of | 


rates and charges.” 


Capacity of New Dirigible 
Will Exceed Graf Zeppelin 


Germany’s next Zeppelin, the LZ 128, 


to be used eventually in the trans-At- 
lantic service, although approximately 


the same length as the Graf Zeppelin | 


(about 780 feet) is to be increased in 
diameter from 113 to 125 feet, the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Paris, 
| H. C. Schuette informed the Department 
of Commerce March 19. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The cubic capacity of the ship will be 
increased from 105,000 to 150,000 cubic 
|meters. Instead of five 530 horsepower 
engines the new ship will have either 
leight or ten engines of slightly less 
| power and two engines, one driving a 


pusher and the other a tractor airscrew, | 


| will be fitted in each gondola. 


| 


Complete 


News Summary 
and Index 


. . » Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is 
classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 





danger to the species through slaughter | 
just prior to and during the breeding | 


season, the time of reproduction and in- | 


crease, led in 1916 to the negotiation of a 
treaty with great Britain for the protec- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Turn to Back Page 


| Trade Commission to investigate the dis- | 


‘Shipping Board Endorses 


The Chief Examiner’s Division of the | 


The Federal Trade Commission has ac- | 


state- | 


for their personal services in buying and | 


power to regulate and fix the charges | 


“2.—The order sought to be enjoined | 


| 


“7 


that the nation shall profit, by the 
example and experience of govern- 
ment.” 


T should be our earnest en- 
deavor to profit, and to see 


; —Chester A. Arthur, 
President of the United States, 
1881—1885 
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Inquiry to Be Made_| China Said to Have Benefited 


New Republic Will Shortly Stand Forth as Completely 


| 

| The new Republic of China will soon 
stand forth as a completely sovereign 
nation in fact as well as in name, largely 
through the efforts of the United States, 
Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, asserts in a 
written statement just made public. 

The statement, according to Mr, Por- 

ter’s plans, later will be printed as a doc- 
ument and widely circulated not only in 
the United States but also among the 

| officials of the Chinese Government and 
elsewhere abroad. 

| Mr. Porter points out in this state- 


ment how the United States has led the 


| 


way in securing justice for China and | 


| especially in moderating the “predatory 
demands” of other powers. He predicts 
that in the near future the extraterri- 
| toriel rights still possessed by citizens 
lof several of the powers, including the 
United States, will be relinquished. 


Apropos of the change that has just 
taken place in the representation of the 
| Republic of China at Washington, Mr. 


Lease of Controlled Line 


‘Sought by A., T. &S. F.R.R. 


An application filed by the Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway for au-| 


thority to acquire control by lease of the 
property of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
| Orient Railway was made public, March 
19, by the Interstate Commerce _Com- 
| mission. The Commission had previously 
authorized the company to acquire con- 
trol of the company by stock ownership. 

The Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway, 
a Texas subsidiary of the Atchison, also 
| filed an application for authority to ac- 
quire control by lease of the property 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway of Texas, stating that it can 


|operate the property more economically | 


‘than such property can be operated under 
independent or separate management. 


‘Alberta Wheat Pool 
To Buy Elevators 


Acquisitions This Year Will 
Bring Total Owned by 
Organization to 374. 





The Alberta Wheat Pool will acquire 
|56 new grain elevators, making 374 the 
| total belonging to that organization, the 
|Trade Commissioner at Winnipeg, J. 
Bartlett Richards, has reported to the 
| Department of Commerce. Following is 


Directors of the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
| following a meeting of delegates in Cal- 
| gary, have indicated that the Pool has 
decided on 56 points in the province 
| where elevators will be built or pur- 
chased during 1929, 

The Alberta Pool 
country elevators and 
already decided on for 1929 will bring 
| the total in the province to 374. Eleva- 
tors will be purchased where the price 
asked by line elevator companies for 
existing elevators, at the point decided 
on, compares favorably with the cost 
lof building new ones. It is stated as 
a policy of the Pool in going into a new 
grain shipping point to offer to purchase 
an existing elevator if there is one that 
will satisfy requirements and for which 
the price is favorable. Wasteful dupli- 
cation of elevator facilities is thus 
| avoided. 

The action by the Pool in expanding 
its elevator facilities is in line with the 
opinion expressed by farmers at the ses- 
sion of the Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission in Saskatchewan to the effect 
| that the grain marketing system in the 
Prairie Provinces will not be entirely 
satisfactory so long as pool farmers are 
compelled through the inadequacy of 
pool elevator space to deliver wheat to 
line elevators. 


already has 318 


President to Appoint 
Radio Commissioners 


Filled in Next Few Days. 





Appointments to fill the two vacancies 
on the Federal Radio Commission will be 


|made within a few days by President 


Hoover, it was stated orally at the White 
House March 19. No conclusions haye 


| yet been reached as to the men who will 
be designated to serve as commissioners 
|for the 
zones, it was said. 
| The vacancies were created by the 
| resignations of O. H. Caldwell, of New 
| York, as Commissioner of the First, or 
Eastern Zone, and of Sam Pickard, who 
represented the Fourth Zone. The Com- 
mission has been acting with only three 
|members since February 23, when Mr, 
| Caldwell’s resignation became effective, 
| Mr. Pickard’s resignation was effective 
|on February 1, at which time he became 
vice president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
| Arthur Batcheller, 


of Boston, radio 


supervisor of the New York district, and | 


| C. M. Jansky, Jr., of Minneapolis, radio 
engineers, were appointed by President 
Coolidge to be members of the Commis- 


sion, but the Senate failed to confirm | ments in. Canada at a greater rate than! 
them prior to its adjournment sine die|the United States, Professor Taylor as- | total 


! March 4, 


the Department’s statement in full text: | 


the new ones | 


Two Vacancies Scheduled to Be | 


Eastern and Middle Western 


Soverign Nation Largely Through Efforts of 
America, Representative Porter Says. 


Porter also pays a tribute to the serv- 
| ices of the retiring Chinese Minister to 
| this country, Dr. Alfred Sze, who has 


London. 


The full text of Mr. 
ment follows: 

It has at times been charged that the 
United States has not a defined and sus- 
tained foreign policy. This charge to 
‘my mind is without foundation. Cer- 
tainly it is not true as regards dealings 
during recent years with the great Re- 
public of China. 

Since the time, three-quarters of a 
century ago, when the western nations 
began formal international . relations 
with China, the United States has 
sought to render, and has been success- 
ful in rendering, justice to China. 
country has indeed participated in the 
'enjoyment of special rights 
from China by other Powers. Not to 
have done this would have been to place 


] 


Porter’s state- 








[Continued on Page 3, Column 5. 


‘Policy io Terminate 
Diplomatic Immunity 


‘Importation and Transpor- 
| tion for Legations Unlaw- 
ful, Says Represent- 

ative Cramton. 


Tne Departments of State, Treasury 
/and Justice should immediately work out 
some definite policy in regard to the im- 


| portation of liquor by foreign represent- 
atives, it was suggested, March 19, by 





Representative Cramton (Rep.), of La- | 


peer, Mick a written statement. 

He pointed’ gut What -impertation - and 
| transportation are unlawful acts and that 
jdiplomatic immunity does not apply to 
‘anf but the diplomatic representatives 
and their bona fide domestic servants. 
He said “a minority” of the diplomatic 


Constitution of the United States. 


Restrictive Policy Proposed. 

Mr. Cramton is a majority member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
The full text of his statement follows: 

The recent muddle over the importa- 
{tion of liquors for the Siamese Legation 
}emphasizes again that it is time that the 
State Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice col- 
laborate in a definite program to impress 
‘upon the diplomatic representatives of 
other nations accredited to the United 
States the need of more respect for the 
,fundamental law of this Nation. 
Importation of liquors by these diplo- 
; matic representatives is unlawful. Trans- 
| portation of such liquors from the point 
lof importation to Washington is un- 
lawful. 

A desire to conform to the demands of 
international comity has led us to ex- 
jtend reasonable courtesy with reference 
'to the representatives of foreign govern- 
;ments. While in the main this action has 
;been appreciated and most of these 
| diplomatic representatives have shown a 
| proper attitude of respect for our laws, 
an unappreciative minority has not. 

This minority, exceptions to the gen- 


] 





rc 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5. 


Foreign Investments 


In Canada Increase| 


Half of Capital 
Comes from United States. 


|More. Than 


Of a total of $5,796,669,000 of foreign 
capital invested in Canada, approxi- 
; mately 57 per cent came from the United 
|States and 39 per cent from Great 
Britain, according to a recent estimate, 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Ottawa, A. H. Thiemann, has reported to 
the Department of Commerce. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full text: 

K. W. Taylor, assistant professor of 
political ecomony at McMaster Univer- 
sity, has brought un to date the figures 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
issued last July on foreign investments 
in. Canada. He estimates that foreign 
investments in Canada on January 1, 
1929, amounted to $5.796,669,000, as com- 
; pared with $5,666,369.000 at the begin- 
ning of 1928 and $5.500,441,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1927. In other words, foreign 
capital has been coming into Canada at 
| the rate of about $11,000,000 per month. 


| Investments in Canada by the United 
States are estimated at $3,313.512,000; by 
Great Britain, $2,234.364,000; 
other countries, $248,793,000. 


Of the total foreign investments, the 
United States accounts for about 57 per 
cent; Great Britain, about 39 per cent; 
and other countries, about 4 per cent. 
Foreign investments amount to about 19 
per cent of the total national wealth of 
Canada, On this basis, the United 
States’ share is 10,8 per cent; Great 
Britain, 7.4 per cent; and other coun- 
tries, 0.8 per cent, Most foreign capital 








| 
|industry, rather than in land and agri- 


‘culture. During the last few years Great 
Britain has been increasing her invest- 


serts, 


just been transferred to the post at | 


Our | 


wrested | 


To Prohibition Urged 


‘corps has manifested disrespect for the | 


and by} 


in Canada is invested in commerce and | 


| amount to $8,864,189,750, 


Central Control 


By Friendship of United States Qf World’s Gold 


Reserve Suggested 


Mr. McFadden Says Interna- 
tional Bank Might Result 
In Greater Equilibrium 
Between Nations. 


Price Stabilization 
Foreseen as Result 


. 


Federal Reserve System Should 
Not Become Involved in 
Control of Specula- 
tion, He Says. 


An international bank, handling debt 
settlements and payments, governmental, 
trade and financial transactions and de- 
signed to lead to a central management 
of the world’s gold reserve, might be of 
great value if it could be safeguarded 
properly, according’ to the opinion of 
Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
| Canton, Pa., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Mr. McFadden’s suggestion, made in 
| connection with the conferences now 
| under way for revision of reparations 
payments and a possible revision of war 
debt settlements, was given to members 
| of the Economic Club of New York City 
| at a recent meeting of the organization. 
| (The full text of the address will be 
| found on page 3). 
| The proposed bank, Mr. McFadden ex- 
| aaest. could be of great service as a 
| absorber,” enabling greater price 
| Stabilization and better equilibrium be- 


| tween countries, but that such an in- 
stitution should not determine interest 
or discount rates and should avoid be- 


coming “a super-bank with centralized 
control.” 





Scope of Business Regulation. 


|, Speaking on the subject. of: 
| far the ~ Federal Sssoree ‘ace 
should ‘attempt to regulate _ busi- 
ness, Mr. McFadden said its principal 
function should be to maintain a proper 
gold reserve and adjust volume of cur- 
rency and credit to business needs. He 
said it should not become involved in the 
control of speculation. Banks generally 
should carry on directly their acceptance 
market business, with recourse to the 
| Federal Reserve System only in emer- 
| gency, he asserted, 


This increasing use of investment 
securities in the Federal Reserve System 
Mr. McFadden continued, is causing con- 
cern but he believed that some of the 
dangers in the situation are modified by 
the maintenance of an active and in- 
| creasing market and the quick turnover 

in this class of securities, 
Improved Leadership Developed. 


| “The prominent position into which the 
world war forces the United States 
economically and financially,” said Mr. 
McFadden, “has developed an improved 
leadership. This financial leadership has 
resulted in a’close working agreement 
with the central banks of the major 
countries in the necessary management 
of the world’s gold reserves, which hes 
resulted in a deference to our banking 
authorities principally because of the 
fact that our Federal Reserve System 
now 1s custodian of more than 40 per 


cent of the world’s availab - 
serves,” oO 





Remission of Interest 


On Debts Criticized 
“Gift to Europe” Is $332,261,- 


750, Says Mr. Harris. 

The United States in 1929 is making “a 
gift to Europe” of $332,261,750, accord« 
inp to Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia. 

“The people of the United States,” he 
declared, “are taxed $332,261,750 which 
our Government gives to European coun- 
tries in 1929 through debt remission, 

“The United States must pay interest 
on the bonds for the money we loaned 
these countries at a much higher: rate 
than what we charge those countries in- 
terest o nwhat is due us. We charge no 
interest on some of these debts. 


year amounts to a tax of $3 for each 
person in the United States. These debt 
settlements that amount to hundreds of 
millions we gave these countries will be 
a heavy tax on our people for many 
years. 

A statement by Senator Harris on debt 
remission follows in full text: 


American taxpayers are making an 
| outright donation of $332,261,750 to 10 
European nations in 1929, through debt 
remission, This money is included in 
the American budget and _ raised 
through taxation. The benefits of this 
gift are paid by American taxpayers and 
enjoyed by the taxpayers of the 10.na- 
tions, 

Here is the amount of the gift to Eu- 
rope in 1929: 

Great Britain, $55,325,000; Italy, $85,- 





ania, and Estonia (total), $2,589,100, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and other 
nations also are receiving donations. _ 
During the 62-year funding period 
American gift to Europe 


“What we give these countries this ' 


935,000; France, $171,065,000; Belgium, © 
$14,847,650; Jugoslavia, $2,500,000; Fin- 
land, Hungary, Poland, Latvia, Lithu- 


the 
be 


be 
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Work of Dr. Goldberger in Finding Cure 
Of Pellagra and Other Diseases Outlined 


Studies of Ailment 


Covered 14 Years 


Deficiency in Diet Found to Be 





Cause of Widespread 
Illness. 
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which in fact gave the cue to all his 
subsequent work. It is strange that 
| other observers had not realized the im- 
portance of this fact and its possible 
significance. But it is often these ob- 
servations, so apparent to everone after 
they are made, which require genius to 
grasp their significance. Goldberger 
noticed that in institutions where there 
; was much pellagra among the inmates 





|or patients, there was none whatever | 


A description of the researches and ac-| among the staff, attendants, and nurses. 


complishments of the late 


Joseph Goldberger, 


_ Surgeon To him, this excluded one theory of the 
of the Public Health| disease, then quite prevalently accepted, 


Service, outstanding among which was| namely, that it was a germ disease 


his discovery of the cause and cure of | transmitted from person to person. 
pellagra, the dietary disease, 1s given by 


the Public Health Service in a statement 
just made public. 


Dr. Goldberger studied the problem 


presented by the wide prevalence of pel- 
lagra for 14 years, bel 
its means of prevention, the statement 
said. The disease had been known for 
centuries, the statement added, but. it 
remained n 
the masterful researches of Dr. 
berger revealed its essential cause and 
provided rational bps simple means for 
i prevention and cure. . : 
2 finding that a deficient diet 
caused pellagra, Dr. Goldberger found 
that a proper diet would cure it. | 
he found that “black-tongue,” a disease 


of dogs, is pellagra in the dog, and like- | 


wise cured it by correcting the diet. 

Dr. Goldberger also contributed to 
medical knowledge in other lines of re- 
search, the statement said. His greatest 
contribution, however, which the Public 
Health Service believes “is destined to 
take its place among the classic major 
accomplishments of medical science, 
was his pellagra work. 


Pension is Granted 
To Widow of Doctor 


On March 4, President Coolidge ap- 


proved a special act of Congress grant- | 
ing a pension of $125 per month to the | 
widow of Dr. Goldberger, in recognition | 


of his services in discovering the cause 
of pellagra and the means of its preven- 
tion and cure. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Public Health Service follows: 

It happens but rarely that when a 
man dies, and in our imperfect human 
way we attempt to evaluate his life in 
terms of service to humanity, we come 
to the incontrovertible conclusion that 
here was a man whose life was produc- 
tive of a consistent series of useful con- 
tributions, and that some of these were 
of far-reaching benefit to mankind. If 
we review the biographies of many who 
are with justice accounted great men, 
how often do we find to our disappoint- 
ment that many of their beneficent acts 
were to an entent counterbalanced by 
mistakes, or even that some of their 
deeds which were performed with noble 
intent have been found susceptible of 
ignoble application by others! 

The death of Dr. Joseph Goldberger 
affords one of those rare opportunities 
to examine a life consistent in its con- 
tinuous record of useful contributions to 
medical knowledge in a number of dii- 
ferent lines of research, and culminating 
in a discovery which we believe is des- 
tined to take its place among the classic 
major accomplishments of medical sci- 
ence. 

Some background is required in order 
to appreciate fully the magnitude of this 
discovery by Dr. Goldberger, and 
some knowledge of the usual bungling 
methods of mankind in reaching a de- 
sired end is necessary in order to appre- 
ciate the relentiess logic of the self- 
sacrificing determination which he em- 
ployed in solving a riddle of centuries. 

The disease which we now call pel- 
lagra must have existed among men for 
a very long time, although it first ap- 
pears in medical literature (so far as our 
yesearches have revealed) in the year 
1735. Since that time the disease has 
been much studied and there is a huge 
bulk of literature pertaining to it. Its 
ravages in portions of southern Europe 
and elsewhere have at times been so ex- 
tensive as to carry it far beyond the 
interest of medical men and have called 
for the serious attention of statesmen 
and economists. Nevertheless, although 
many theories haye been proposed as to 
its nature and origin, and although 
many procedures have been advocated 
for its prevention and cure, the disease 
remained essentially an enigma until the 
masterful reserches of Dr. Goldber- 
ger revealed its essential cause and 
provided rational and simple means for 
its prevention end cure. It must be 
borne in mind that the best medical 
minds of Europe, supported by adequate 
facilities, had grappled with this prob- 
lem. 

Pellagra was first reported in the 
United States in 1902. It is probable 
that it had existed here for some time 
previously. After it was first recognized 
and described, more and more cases were 
reported with a rapidity which suggests 
that it had been present in considerable 
intensity, but had failed of recognition. 
And yet we now know that the intensity 
and distribution of the disease does vary 
within wide limits from time to time, 


before he ascertained 


“essentially an enigma until 
Gold- 


Later 


If 
| this were the case, the nurses and at- 
tendants should, in some instances at 
least, contract it as well as the patients 
and just as they did all other known 
| contagious diseases. This led him to 


search for other causes in the mode of , 


life and the environment of the patients. 
| This he did painstakingly, excluding one 
| hypothesis after another. 


diet. 


| over, he was able in a children’s institu- | 
| tion to find the same contrast between | 
‘two groups of inmates. One group had 
pellagra frequently, the other seldom or 
jnever. The only notable difference was 
| the diet. He then began experimenting 
by making changes in the diet of the 
| pellagrous group so that it now resem- | 
| bled that of the other group. Pellagra| 
| disappeared. 
| Now, there had been for many years 
{a dietary theory of pellagra. But this | 
theory assumed that there was some- 
| thing harmful in the diet which caused 
| pellagra, Goldberger found no evidence 
| of this. All facts pointed to the idea | 
that it was something absent from the 
| diet which caused pellagra, and in brief, 
it may be said that all of this scientist’s 
subsequent work has consisted of sub- | 
| jecting this theory to the severest tests 
which could be devised, and then at- | 
tempting to discover precisely what in- | 
| gredient was lacking. But first, out of 
| fairness to those who adhered to the in- 
fectious theory, this must be proved or | 
disproved. Briefly, every attempt to 
transmit the disease by all conceivable | 
; means which could possibly apply failed 
completely. Pellagra was not “catch- 
ing.” Goldberger then actually produced 
pellagra in human beings with their con- 
sent by feeding them on a diet similar 
to that furnished to inmates of institu- 
tions where the disease was prevalent. 
The full story of these fests and ex- 
periments is a long one, only to be read 
in full in the series of papers which | 
Goldberger and his associates have pub- 
lished during the past 14 years. In all 
of them his well-rounded training stood 
him in good stead. He was an able 
clinician, a good bacteriologist, and per- 
haps most important in this connection 
an epidemiologist of ability. This is evi- 
denced by his study of the disease in 
certain mill villages, in some of which it 
was very prevalent, in others, less so. 
Here the dietary deficiency theory fitted 
exactly. Persons on restricted, monoto- 
nous diet had pellagra. Those on varied 
diet did not. In the lean’years of slack 
business and scant income for working 
families pellagra increased. In the fat 
years when a greater variety of food 
could be purchased it decreased or dis- | 
appeared. 


Deficient Elements 
In Diet Sought 


After this the search for the particu- 
lar agent which caused pellagra, so to 
speak, by its absence was prosecuted with 
vigor. It was slow work requiring the 
greatest patience and constancy of pur- 
pose. It takes a deficit diet several 
months to produce pellagra. There is 
a seasonal prevalence of pellagra which 
is explainable again by the deficiency 
theory. In summer the diet is more 
varied. In pellagrous areas it is ex-|} 
tremely restricted in the fall and win- 
ter. Pellagra is a spring disease lasting 
over into the summer if the patient sur- | 
vives, but showing improvement in the} 
fall. Bearing in mind that months are | 
required to cause pellagra, and weeks 
or months to cure it by diet alone, the 
relation between season, diet, and the | 
disease becomes at once intelligible. | 

But a new approach was in store for 
this indefatigable investigator. He heard | 
of a disease of dogs called 
tongue,” and some instances 
brought to his attention which suggested | 
a dietary origin. Other workers had 
also produced a disease in dogs by feed- 
ing them deficient diets, and Goldberger 
traced a resemblance of this discase to 
“black-tongue,” and of both to human 
pellagra. Here again, he had an inspira- 
tion such as genius alone is capable of, 
but instead of speculating he set to work. 
It is another long story but the upshot of 
it is that “black-tongue” is pellagra 
in the dog. The practical significance is 
far-reaching. Instead of being obliged 
to continue in search for the missing 
food factor in human beings. alone, 
science has now at its disposal an ex- 
perimental animal. By diet alone black- 
tongue can be produced at will in dogs, 
and by diet alone it can be prevented 


} 





The one fac- | 


| stages. 
|of quarantine and isolation for this dis- 


Quarantine System 
In Measles Changed 








Knowledge of Transmission of 
Infection Extended by Phy- 
sician’s Research. 


and assistants, and he would have 
been the last man to deny them the 
slighest portion of the credit which is 
theirs. On the other hand, we are safe 
in saying that not one of them would 
claim or suggest that his was not the 
master mind in these researches, or that 


he was not the guiding spirit throughout | 


their course. 
Other Contributions 
To Medicine Outlined 


There is danger that in our preoccupa- 


tion with Goldberger’s most notable | cakes, fried foods, which are attractive, | 
tor which he could not exclude was the| achievement we may lose sight of his| but nevertheless, hard to digest.” 


This differed very materially be- | 
tween the patients and the staff. More- | 


other valuable contributions. As was 
indicated at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, his entire professignal life was a 
succession of clear-cut valuable contribu- 


tions. One of them is an example of | rary storehouse for the bile. This sac|in this country the birds that spend part 


brilliant analysis carried through with 


astonishing dispatch and conclusiveness. | 


Dermatologists were perplexed as to the 
cause of a skin eruption which they as- 
sociated with exposure to mattresses or 
cushions on which the patients had rested 
or slept. They asked the Public Health 
Service to send some one to help them 
out. It was, in fact, only a matter of a 
few days before Dr. Goldberger, who 
was chosen for this detail, handed out 
the mite, on a glass slide, which was the 
cause of this puzzling and intractable 
condition. 

By reason of the epidemic character 
of the typhus fever and its notorious 


|morbidity and mortality among physi- 


cians and nurses dealing with it, Gold- 
berger’s investigations of this disease 
were probably second only in importance 
to those of pellagra. Certainly they 


| were no less striking, and the results 


were as decisive. Briefly, he undertook 
to determine the relation of Rocky Moun- 


| tain spotted fever and tabardillo (typhus 


fever) of Mexico. By means of cross 
immunity experiments in animals he 
proved the lack of identity of these two 
diseases. He also proved that typhus 


‘fever is identical with so-called Brill’s 
| disease, which had long been endemic in 


New York, and that typhus fever could 
be transmissible not only by the body 


house, which was already known, but by | Company 


the head louse. 


With an associated scientist, Dr. 


Goldb de trated that sles is : 
Se ee ee” ae ee! If single, a gall-stone is usually rounded 
lor egg-shaped. If there are several gall- 


transmissible only during the early 


This revolutionized the practice 


ease. 


As one time Dr. Goldberger 


of man, and devoted over two years to 
exhaustive studies of the anatomy of 


|certain parasitic flukes or flat worms; 
in fact, he was a highly trained para- | 


sitologist. His earliest field studies, how- 


It was characteristic of Dr. Gold- 
berger to be perfectly oblivious to per- 


| ever, related to yellow fever. 


and with no abatement of zeal. He con- 
tracted three diseases in the course of 
his official investigations. The first was 
yellow fever, from which he suffered 
an attack at Tampico, Mexico, in 1902, 


at the very beginning of his career as} 


an investigator. Five years later (1907) 
when sent out to study an epidemic of 
dengue fever, he came down with an at- 
tack of that disease, at Brownsville, Tex. 
Again in 1910, while engaged in im- 


| portant studies of typhus fever in Mex- 


ico City, he suffered from a severe at- 
tack. 
It may well be thought that when 


Dr. Goldberger’s parents, sturdy 
farmer folk living just south of the 
Carpathians in Hungary, set out for 


America, they could little foresee what 
a great contribution their 7-year-old 
boy would make to American medicine. 
And yet we may perhaps trace to cer- 
tain qualities which he inherited from 
them the great success in scientific 
achievement which he realized, qualities 
of sterling honesty and uprightness, of 


“black-| tireless industry, of unending patience, 
were | of orderliness and cleanliness of thought 


and action which when combined with 
a lovable sweetness and tolerance, and 
of every ready and delightful sense of 
humor went to the making of a truly 
great man, fitted for great deeds, 


Moon Said to Have 
No Effect on Crops 


Weather Bureau Explains Ab- 
surdity of Superstitions. 





The Weather Bureau, Department of 


| Agriculture, in attempting to show the 
| absurdiay of superstitions concerning the 


| incidence of gall-stones is among middle- 


| large, up to five inches in length, or so} 


Was | 
deeply interested in the animal parasites | 


| 


| ducts or the gall-bladder and cause little 


| stomach. 
sonal interest when engaged in his offi- | 
}cial duties, and like a faithful soldier 
he received his wounds with philosophy | 


Exercise and Chang 
In Diet Advised to 
Prevent Gall-stones 


Public Health Service Dis-| 


cusses Causes of Disturb- 
ances Occurring in 


Gall-bladder. 


Lack of physical exercise and over- 
eating are -among the factors that cause 
gall-stones, a condition induced by the 
| stagnation of bile in the gall-bladder, the 
United States Public Health Service de- 
clares in a statement made _ public 
March 15. 

Gall-stones occur more frequently in 
| persons over 40 years of age, the state- 
ment points out. Those who have had 
attacks of gall-stones are advised to 
simplify their habits of life and take 
more exercise. “Care should be taken 
}not to over-indulge in foods, especially 
| those of the richer sorts, such as pies, 





The 
| full text of the statement follows: 

| Under the liver, in the upper right 
corner of the abdomen there is a little 


| sae, or pouch, which is used as a tempo- 


lis called the “gall-bladder.” 
| Disturbances in the region of the gall- 
| bladder and the bile ducts are so com- 
|mon that many persons who endeavor to 
entertain their friends with lengthy 
| recitals of their numerous symptoms 
| are characterized by a name descriptive 
of this particular part of the human 
j}anatomy. They are known as “hypo- 
| chondriacs,” a word formed from two 
Greek words meaning “under the cartil- 
| ages of the Tibs.”’ 

it occasionally happens that masses 
containing a fat-like, pearly substance, 
{red bile pigment, and lime salts, are 


i ; a ; : | to the conservationists of the period. 
coved tn Sa  Geee Steer oe the | Although there have been differences of 


ducts leading to or from it. 

masses are called “gall-stones.” 
Various Causes, 

Gall-stones occur more frequently in 


These | 


| younger individuals. The most common 


aged or elderly women who have borne 
| children. Any condition which causes a 


stagnation of bile in the gall-bladder | 


|may facilitate the formation of gall- 
stones. Among these factors may be 
| mentioned insufficient physical exercise, 
| sedentary occupation, over-eating, and 
| constipation. 

Gall-stones may occur singly or in| 
with hundreds or even thou- | 
sands, of other stones. They may be} 


| small as to be invisible to the naked eye. | 


stones together, their sides are usually 
flattened by pressure against their neigh- 
bors so that the stones assume polygonal 
shapes. 

The stones may lie quietly in the bile 


|or no trouble, and their owner may be 
unaware of the fact that he is harboring 
a miniature stone quarry. On the other} 
hand, he may experience a sense of full-| 
ness and pressure in the “pit” of his 
He may notice a stitch in the 
side, a feeling of faintness, nausea, or 
chilliness after he has eaten. He may 
have attacks of indigestion. 
’ Migration Causes Pain. 

If a large stone should start to mi- 
grate, its possessor would probably re- 
alize that something was radically wrong. 
The movement of the stone might cause 
an attack-of biliary colic, which is usu- 





ally characterized by severe pain. The 
unfortunate one may suddenly feel a 
stabbing pain in the upper right corner 
of his abdomen. The pain may radiate 
around the body to the right shoulder. 
This pain is often so intense that the 
sufferer rolls about in agony. He be- 
comes wet with. perspiration. He may 


| vision of bird refuges, the future of bird| 


‘Limit on Diplomatic 


| persons over 40 years of age’than in|} 








AvtTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN. 
‘OMMENT BY ‘THE UNiTe0 STaTES Dat.y 


PuBLIsHED WITHOUT 


e |Surveys to Be Made of Desirable Sites 


For Refuges to Protect Migratory Birds 








tion of birds migrating between the 
United States and Canada, and in 1918 
to the adoption of the migratory-bird 
treaty act. 

This treaty, which is now 13 years old, 
was made only partly effective in the 
United States by the Act of 1918, an 
Act that stopped spring shooting, shoot- 
|ing at night, and the sale of migratory 
|game birds. There were other restric- 
important regulatory measures that have 
|yet been applied. For several years, 
| however, conservationists have realized 
|that in the long run, even such essential 
| restrictions would be of little effect if the 
birds thus protected were deprived more 


The 
new law aims to save the birds by saving 
their habitat. 

Canada has already established numer- 
ous refuges to carry out her obligations 
|under the migratory-bird treaty, and has 
thus taken an important step ahead of 
lus. Our new law will more effectively 
fulfill our treaty obligations to protect 


|they could rest, feed, and breed. 


of the year here and part in Canada. With 
both countries now working more ef- 
fectively for migratory bird conserva- 
‘tion, not only through necessary restric- 
|tions on hunting but through the pro- 





'conservation is decidedly bright. Those 
| who come after us are in a fair way to| 
enjoy the presence of our wild fowl in} 
far greater numbers than have our. people | 
| of the present generation. 

This national action, which lessens the 
danger that has threatened a rapid ex- 
tinction of the migratory birds of North 
America, will be an enduring monument 


tions, too but these three are the most, 


|and more each year of places in which} 


‘ 





opinion in the past as to the scope and 





Immunity Proposed 


Adoption of Restrictive Pol-| 
icy Urged by Represen- 
tative Cramton. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
eral rule in the diplomatic corps, has 
blatantly and conspicuously made mani-'! 
fest on repeatedly occasions their lack| 
of regard for provisions in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. By their 
course in this, they have embarrassed 
alike the people and law enforcement 
agencies of the United States and their 
colleagues in the diplomatic corps in| 
Washington. 

Liquor Movements Unlawful. 

The importation and transportation of 
such liquor is unlawful in the United; 
States by diplomats as by everyone else, | 
as the 18th Amendment expressly pro- 
hibits such importation. So-called diplo- 
matic immunity, a creature of interna- 
tional courtesy, is of legal effect only as 
recognized by the statutes of any nation. 

In this country such immunity is recog- 
nized by the statutes only in Sections 
251 to 255, Title 22 of the U. S. Code. 
These sections give no foundation for 
any claim of exemption of diplomats: from 
the prohibition of importation or trans- 
portation of liquor set forth in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Some attempt has been made to con- 
fuse the situation in the public mind by 
quoting in the press the opinion of At- 
torney General Palmer, under date of 
May 8, 1919, given in a letter to the 
Secretary of State. That letter had 
specific reference to the Reed Act and 
the war-time prohibition act and had no 








vomit. He may feel as if his back is 
being broken. Often he has a chill, with 
a fever of 102 to 103 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The upper right quadrant of the 
abdomen may become very tender to 
pressure, 

The duration of an attack of this kind 
varies. The attack may be over in a few 
minutes, or it may last a week. The 
person may become intensely yellow— 
jaundiced—or may not, depending upon 
the location of the stone. An individual 
may have only one attack, or he may 
have several attacks at irregular inter- 
vals. Occasionally accidents occur dur- 
ing an attack which may have a fatal 
outcome. 

If a person should develop symptoms 
resembling those described as character- 
istic of biliary colic, a physician should 
be called immediately. Pending the ar- 
rival of the physician, the sufferer should 
| be made as comfortable as possible. He 
|should be put to bed and his clothing 
loosened or removed. If practicable, he 
should be given a hot bath, and heat in 
some form should be applied to the gall- 
bladder region. A rubber bottle filled | 
with hot water is useful for this pur- 
pose, or towels may be wrung out of hot | 
water and applied over the painful area. | 
These should be changed frequently in 
order to insure that they are hot. Great | 








reference to the situation under the 18th 
Amendment. 

On the contrary, in a letter dated 
December 5, 1919, from Attorney General 
Palmer to the Secretary of State, the 
situation under the 18th Amendment 
and the Volstead Act is expressly re- 
ferred to. The Attorney General said: 

“I am, therefore, constrained to the 
view that when that act becomes effective 
it will be unlawful for any common car- 
rier to transport from the seaport to 
to Washington any intoxicating liquors 
intended for beverage purposes although 
they be consigned to a diplomatic repre- | 
sentative of a foreign country.” 

The act of importation and act of 
transportation are unlawful. There is 
no problem as to what is the law. The 
only problem is of enforcement. 

It is true that those entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity under our laws cannot 
be arrested, but that immunity does not 
extend to any except the diplomatic rep- 
resentative or his domestic servant when | 
such domestic servant has been properly 
registered in the Department of State 
and posted in the office of the United 
States Marshal. 

The course of Secretary Hughes with 
reference to the Sokolowski case dem- | 
onstrates that the State Department has | 





Preliminary Study by Biological Survey Indicates at 
Least 125 Sanctuaries Should Be Established. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


administration of the refuges, there has 
been a united insistence that sanctuaries 
of some nature must be established. The 
success that has been attained in the 
passage of the law is so great that there 
is glory enough for all who had any 
part whatever in it, either officially or 
individually, including without doubt 
some of my hearers to-day. 

My purpose, however, is not to tell 
you how the bill was passed, but what 
will be its effect and how it will be ad- 
ministered. Two items that were con- 
tested in the original bills are omitted: 
First, instead of being supported by Fed- 
eral hunting licenses, the mew law au- 
thorizes appropriations to be made direct 
from the Federal Treasury for financing 
a 10-year program for the establishment 
of refuges; and, second, instead of pro- 
viding public shooting grounds on some 
of the refuges, the areas to be set aside 
by the national Government are to con- 
stitute inviolate sanctuaries for the birds. 
The funds that are authorized to be ap- 
propriated will run from $75,000 for the 


first year to $1,000,000 annually during | 


the last seven years of the program, and 
will be $200,000 each year thereafter for 
expenses of administration and mainte- 
nance of the refuges established. 


Sanctuaries Needed In 125 
Concentration Areas 


It will take about one year to make 
comprehensive surveys of the most de- 
sirable and important sanctuary sites 
along the main bird-migration routes. 
The general characteristics of all areas 
likely to meet the requirements will be 
studied, and data will be gathered on 
which to establish the relative values of 
proposed areas and the cost of acquisi- 
tion and administration. A preliminary 
study, however, has been made by mem- 


; bers of the Biological Survey, based on 
| information gained through previous in- 


vestigations on the geographic distribu- 
tion and migration of birds, through the 
operation of stations at which birds are 
banded and _ released, and _ through 
monthly censuses taken by cooperators 
at important concentration areas of 
migratory waterfowl in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. The result 
of this study indicates that Federal bird 
sanctuaries are needed in at least 25 


concentration areas, with one or more in| 


each State and several in Alaska. 


The investigations of the first year 
under the new law should show whether 
the sites now under consideration fit in 
with the program of permanent sanctu- 
aries. The work of the second and of 
subsequent years will be concerned for 
the most part with securing lands found 
suitable for permanent refuges. It will 
probably require about three years for 


| the Biological Survey to obtain title to 


any considerable proportion of the wild- 
fowl resorts that are needed as refuges. 
Figures that have been obtained in many 
places indicate that suitable land and 
water areas can be bought at reasonable 
prices in a great many instances. Pur- 
chases and leases can be made only 
after authorization by the State legisla- 
tures and approval by the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission, of which 
the Secretary of Agriculture is chair- 
man. 

The new law is one of the most im- 
portant acts ever passed by Congress, 
so far as sportsmen and those interested 
in our song and insectivorous birds are 
concerned. Its approval by the entire 
country was indicated by the unanimous 
vote for the measure in both Houses 
of Congress. The beneficial effect that 
the law now holds for the migratory 
birds of the country is of such impor- 
tance that the Government desires to 
insure its full operation at the earliest 
possible date. Its passage will be a 
stimulus to all lovers of wild life to as- 
sist in bringing the authorized plan to 
early fruition. I can assure you that 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, under 
which the new law will be administered, 
will exert every possible effort toward 
the consummation of this measure, which 
is desired for the benefit of the birds 
not only of our own country but of the 
whole North American continent. 
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Diphtheria Deaths 
Showed Decline in 
New York Last Year 


New Low Record Also Is Re- 
corded in Cases Accord- 
ing to Report to 
Health Service. 


A_ new low record for diphtheria cases 
and deaths was established in New York 
State, exclusive of New York City, dur- 
ing 1928, the number of cases being ap- 
proximately 2,000 below the yearly aver- 
age for the preceding five years, the 
United States Public Health Service was 
advised March 19 in a statement from 
the New York State Department of 
Health. 


A total of 2,898 cases were reported 
for 1928, as compared with 3,914 for 
1927, and 4,971, the preceding five-year 
average, the statement showed. The 
number of deaths, likewise the smallest 
in history of the state, was 221 as com- 
pared with 264 in 1927 and 335 for the 
preceding five year average. The state- 
ment issued by the United States Public 
Health Service as received from the 
New York State Department of Health 
follows in full text: 


A new low record for diphtheria was 
established in New York State, exclusive 
of New York City, during 1928—only 
2,898 cases being reported as compared 
with 3,914 cases for the previous year 
and 4,971 cases for the preceding five- 
year average. 

Decline In Deaths. 

The number of deaths was likewise the 
smallest in upstate history, numbering 
but 221 as compared with 264 for 1927 
and 335 for the preceding five-year 
average, 

The case rate was 52 and the death 





|rate 3.9 per 100,000 population. Out of 


the 57 upstate counties 22 went through 
the year without a single diphtherit death 
as well as 31 of the 64 cities and villages 
of 10,000 population. With the exception 
of Troy and Schenectady, every one of 
the cities with a population of 50,000 or 
over had a lower death rate in 1928 than 
in 1927. Of the cities in the 25,000 to 50,- 
000 population group the only ones to 
have increases were Auburn, Elmira and 
Mount Vernon. 

The following honor roll has been pre- 
pared from the records of the Depart- 


| ment: 


Cities which had neither a case nor 
a death from diphtheria during the year 
1928: Cortland, Hamilton, Schoharie 
and Schuyler. 

Cities Without Deaths. 

Twenty-eight cities passed through 
the year 1928 without having a death 
from diphtheria: Batavia, . Beacon, 
Canandaigua, Corning, Cortland, Dun- 
kirk, Geneva, Glens Falls, Gloversville, 
Hornell, Hudson, Jamestown, Johnstown, 
Kingston, Little Falls, Long Beach, New- 
burgh, Norwich, Olean, Oneida, Platts- 
burg, Port Jervis, Rensselaer, Sala- 
manca, Saratoga Springs, Sherrill, 
Tonawanda and Watertown. 

Eight incorporated villages with pop- 
ulations over 10,000 reported no deaths 
from diphtheria for 1928: Freeport, 
Hemstead, Kerkimer, Ilion, Johnson City, 
Mamaroneck, Peekskill and Port Ches- 
ter. 

‘Twenty-two counties were without a 
death from diphtheria during the year 
1928: Chautauqua, Columbia, Cortland, 
Delaware, Essex, Franklin, Genesee, 
Greene, Hamilton, Herkimer, Livingston, 
Ontario, Orleans, Putnam, Schoharie, 
Schuyler, Seneca, Tioga, Warren, Wash- 
ington, Wayne and Wyoming. 


Service Agents Assigned 
To Flood Areas in South 


‘The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
through its Bureau of Service, has dis- 
patched two service agents to the flooded 
area in portions of Alabama, Floridz 
and Goorgia, it has just been announced 
by the Commission. “They will confer 
with State and railway officials and will 
keep the Commission fully advised of 
conditions so that any relief found nec- 
essary in the movement of traffic may 
be promptly afforded through the exer- 
cise of the Commission’s emergency 
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effect of the moon on the weather and | effective means at hand whenever it de- 


| sires to exercise them to rid this country 






and readily cured, 


care should be exercised to see that the 
This is a brief sketch of work which 


and here again Dr, Goldberger’s studies crops, disclosed some of the anomalies | towels or hot water bottles are not hot 
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that scientific carrying out of such beliefs 





Without quoting figures as to the 
prevalence of pellagra in the United 
States suffice it to say at this point, 
that at times it has reached such a de- 
gree as to constitute a serious economic 
problem in the carrying on of agricul- 
tural and industrial work in certain 
areas of our country. 


Consideration Given 


To Effects of Diet 


A complete description of the disease 
would occupy several pages, but we may 
state here that its manifestations vary 
all the way from a sore mouth, a skin 
eruption, and some degree of physical 
disability, to the most distressing mental 
alienation and physical prostration, with 
ultimate death. The mental manifesta- 
tions cause pellagra to constitute one 
of the most frequent causes of admis- 
sion to insane asylums in certain areas. 

In the year 1913 Dr. Goldberger, on 
account of conspicuous ability which he 
had shown in other lines of medical 
research, was chosen by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Service to con- 
duct a study of pellagra. In the years 
that followed, up to his recent death, 
Dr. Goldberger may be said to have 
devoted his entire time to the study of 
one or another phase of this disease. 
These studies represent one of the most 
clear-cut and direct solutions of a prob- 
lem which medical history can afford. 


First, there was a period of reconnais- | 
sance, of becoming familiar with the 
disease at first hand, and of reading all 
Then fol-| 
important observation, 


the , significant literature. 


lowed a most 


has occupied some 14 years. Its results 
are far-reaching. Only as long ago as 
the period following the Mississippi flood 
it was put to the test on a large scale. 
Pellagra actually became prevalent 


This was not because of exposure or 
privation of the ordinary kind, but be- 
cause following several rather lean years 
these people were suddenly robbed 
the means of procuring a well-rounded 
diet. Goldberger was able to tell defi- 
nitely what foodstuffs were known to 
contain the pellagra-preventing factor, 
and in which of these it was most con- 
centrated. Relief agencies immediately 





among inhabitants of the flooded areas. | 


of | 





secured supplies of these foodstuffs and 
got them into the stricken areas and to 
the people who needed them, either free 
or at small cost. Health officials re- 
ported the beneficial effects of these 
measures with unanimity. 

Goldberger’s work on pellagra was 
not completed. The actual combination 
of atoms or molecules which prevents 
pellagra has not been isolated. But the 
fone great fact stands out—pellagra is 
conquered. By making sure that a suf- 
ficient proportion of well-known and 
readily procurable foodstuffs are present 
in the diet, pellagra can be prevented, 
| Similarly, it can be cured unless it has 
been allowed to proceed to its most de- 
structive stages. 

The disease which baffled the best 
medical talent of Europe for two cen- 
turies, has yielded well within a decade 
to the researches of one American 
scientist. 

Dr. Goldberger has had able associates 





would entail, in a statement just made 
public, The statement follows in full 
text: 

Curiously persistent are the various 
superstitions relating to the effect of the 
moon on the weather or on the farm 
crops. One of the most unreasonable of 
these beliefs, is that if the horns of the 
new crescent moon tip downward, it is a 
“wet” moon, portending rain. 

As a matter of fact, on any given date 


the position of the crescent moon is al-| 


ways the same in places having the same 
latitude, so the same kind of weather 
would necessarily prevail, were this sign 
of any value, throughout a belt of lati- 
tude extending around the globe. 

Again, near the Equator, in a part of 
the world notorious for its heavy rain- 
fall, the young moon is generally in an 
almost horizontal position, or, according 
to the proverb, it is almost always a 
“dry” moon. If the moon could be 
viewed from the North or South Pole, on 
the other hand, its position would be, for 
the superstitious, indicative of “wet” 
weather, but these regions are character- 
ized by so little rainfall and snow that 
they rank among the arid parts of the 
globe. 

Other superstitions relating to the 
moon are those which offer guidance in 
farm practice, such as sowing or reap- 


ing, breeding or butchering, shingling or | 


shearing, or any other farm activity sup- 
posed to be affected by the “dark” or 
the “light” of the moon. The scientist 
points out that the chief things affecting 
the growth of crops at any stage are: 
Temperature of soil and air; composition 


|enough to burn the patient’s skin. The | 
| patient should be furnished plenty of 
water to drink. 

Persons who have had attacks of gall- 
| stone colic should take this as a warning | 
| to simplify their habits of life and take | 
more exercise. Care should be taken not 
to oyer-indulge in foods, especially those 
of the richer sorts, such as pies, cakes, 


of the presence of any diplomatic repre- 
sentative or subordinate who behaves in| 
an unseemingly way with reference to 
our fundamental law while in this coun- 
try. 

It is time the Treasury Department, 
the State Department and the Depart- | 
ment of’ Justice worked out a definite 
and positive program to govern this sub- | 





fried foods, which are attractive, but, | 
nevertheless, hard to digest. In some | 
cases a revision of the diet and proper | 
exercise may constitute the only treat- 
ment necessary. In other cases, an opera- 
tion may be reyuired. Only a physcian 
is competent to determine the appro- 
priate treatment. 

As the sufferer is likely to be beyond 40 
years of age, the exercise taken must be 
carefully graduated to his age capabili- 
ties—walking, horesback riding, and golf 
being especially suitable. 


of adjacent atmosphere; kind and _ in- 
tensity of light; presence or absence and 
severity of plant disease; mechanical con- 
dition of the soil, loose or compact; fer- 
tility of the soil; and quantity of other 
vegetation or weeds present. 

The moon has nothing to do with any 
of these conditions affecting crops. It 
has no influence on weather or soil. Even 
the light of the full moon is not intense 
enough to have any effect on plant 
growth or plant diseases. The chief good 
accomplished by these old beliefs, as em- 
bodied in rural lore, is through the sys- 





for various activities, and the force im- 


tematizing of faym work, fixing a time, 


ject that would relieve our enforcement 
officials and the people of this country, 
as well as the majority of the diplo-| 
matic representatives here from foreign | 
countries, of such embarrassments as 
the Siamese exhibition. 








Mr. MacCracken Resigns 
As Aeronautics Secretary 


The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, 
jr., has submitted his resignation in order 
to reengage in business, it was stated 
officially at the Whate House on March 
19, He will, however, it was said, con- 
tinue in his present position for another 
two months until the question of his suc- 
cessor is determined upon, 





Navy Awards Contract 
For Annapolis Boathouse 


A contract for the construction of a 
new boathouse at the United States 
Navat Academy at Annapolis, was 
awarded to W. P. Thurston Co., Inc., 








parted to the frequently necessary in- 
junction, “Do it now,” 


Richmond, Va., for $246,100 on March 19 
by the Department of the Navy. 
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China Declared to Have Benefited 


International Bank to Control Reserves 


Of Gold Is Proposed by Mr. McFadden 


Stabilized Prices 
Would Be Provided 


Institution Would Govern Fi- 
nances Through Central- 
ized System. 


An international bank for - manage- 
ment of the world’s gold reserve might 
prove of great value in financial affairs, 
if its control could be properly safe-- 
guarded, Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency suggested in an address before the 
Economic Club of New York City. Myr. 
McFadden spoke on the subject of how) 
far the Federal Reserve System should 
go in the regulation of business and dis- 
cussed recent tendency in the money 
markets. 

The full text of the address follows: 

Independent banking in the United | 
States universally prevailed until 1913) 
when the Federal Reserve Act became 
the law of the land. This Act provided 
for the establishment of Federal reserve 
banks and its purpose was to provide an 
elastic currency to afford means of re- 
discounting commercial paper and to es- 
tablish a more effective supervision of! 
banking in the United States. The pas- 
sage of this Act marked the beginning | 
of a new epoch of centralization and con- | 
trol of credits. 

It has been quite clearly defined and 
understood that fhe operation of this 
system gave control to the management 
over the volume of credit and the main- 
tenance of the gold reserve. The estab- 
lishment of the so-called decentralized 
system of banking for the United States 
resulted in the creation of 12  inde- 
pendent institutions situated geographi- 
cally so as to serve best the interests 
of the whole country. Subsequent ad- 
ministrative action has centralized con- 
trol of these institutions through _ the 
creation of the open markets committee 
and the exercise of the authority of the 
board over discount rates. 


Banking Institutions 


Of New Types Developed 

During the 14 years of the develop- 
ment of this system, banking in various 
forms has advanced to a remarkable de- 
gree, practically keeping apace with a 
similar industrial development in the 
country, and resulting in the organiza- 
tion of many new kinds of banks and 
financial institutions almost wholly in- 
dependent of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 
While the Federal reserve system was, 
of necessity, organized and put into 
operation with the national banking 
system as its foundation, many of the 
larger State banking institutions have 
been permitted to join, thus placing their 
assets, so far as their credits are con- 
cerned, under the control of the manage- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System. 

At the present time, inasmuch as their 
business is largely transacted through 
the member banks as correspondents, all 
non-member State banking institutions 
are after all practically under the domi- 
nation of the system. 

Along with this development in bank- 
ing and finance has come a keener sense 
of the realization of the art of industry 
and commerce of the strength that arises 
from the development of independent 
cash resources in industry. With the keen 
competition which has naturally devel- 
oped, there have come new opportuni- 
ties for obtaining investment capital. 
This has resulted in the more general 
practice of going directly to the public 
for money, which is materially aided by 
the efficient management of issuing 
houses, bringing forth classes of securi- 
ties of more attractive types than the 
public has heretofore known. Such securi- 
ties usually represent a large participa- 
tion in the benefits to be derived from 
industry. 

The development of these new classes 
of securities, coinciding with a broader 
investment market, largNy _ resulting 
from the Government’s campaign to 
popularize and sell Government securi- 
ties, has been an invitation to the entire 
public to participate more freely in the 
benefits of the securities market. The 
attractiveness of this new class of securi- 
ties has relegated to the background the 
older classes of securities such as bonds 
and preferred stocks, and their marketa- 
bility has been greatly facilitated by the 
tendency which is imbedded so deeply in 
the American people. 


Foreign Securities 


Offered in America 

In this whirli-gig of investment activ- 
ity has been injected a new opportunity, 
largely as a result of our changing from 
a debtor to a creditor nation, namely, 
foreign investment securities. This de- 
velopment has been brought about by the 
changed conditions here through the 
offering of these modern types of se- 








[situation we must consider that there? 


has been established in New York the 
most modern institution for the absorp- 
tion of idle money and credit that was 
ever conceived, namely, the call-loan mar- 
ket. Here, at all times, and at varying 
rates, desirable and sound loans are ob- 
tainable. 

Borrowers and lenders are brought to- 
gether on a basis of equality; where rates 
of interest and terms of security are dis- 
cussed free from all the ordinary bar- 
gaining and bartering of old; where the 
terms and rates are handled by a com- 
mittee of impartial managers who take | 
into consideration the supply of money | 
as regulated by the reserve position of | 
banks, and the general supply of loanable | 
funds throughout the country, and their | 
natural desire to make full use of their | 
lending power right up to the limit set | 
by their reserve requirements, which' 
bears no relation whatsoever to stock- 
market needs. 


The only impediment to this class of | 
loans is that under the law such loans 
are not eligible for rediscount with the | 
Federal Reserve banks. This market is 
always oven to the money-lenders and 
aualified borrowers of this country and | 
the world, and the effect of these opera- | 
tions is a material factor today in world | 
affairs. 


In.addition to the call loan market de- 
velopment, there have developed refine- 
ments and organizations sufficient to cope 
with modern investment demands and 
opportunities together with distribution | 
facilities such as never before have been 
available anywhere in the world. The| 
easy operation of these substantial in- 
stitutions is made possible through the 
greater assurance of attractive return on | 
capital investment, and upon this more 
substantial basis these houses through 
the use of modern underwriting methods 
obtain large amounts of credit by loans | 
negotiated’ through existing banks, in- 
vestment and stock exchange distribut- 
ing houses. These accommodations are 
used to promote gradual distribution of 
the securities to the general investing 
public. 


When considering the modern develop- 
ment of the investment banking business, 
we should not overlook the fact that by 
the opportunities offered for a profit and 
by recent amendment to the banking laws 
more banks than ever before are now 
engaged in many of the functions being 
carried on by investment houses, thus 
strengthening the position of industry, 
commerce, and the railroads in securing 
easy access to capital as well as com- 
mercial credit, all of which has tended | 
to make for more independent business | 
in the United States. 


Refinements Made 
In Stock Transactions : 


As an integral part of the develop- 
ment of commercial and _ investment 
banking and the now available call loan 
facilities, is the development and con- 
duct of the New York .Stock Exchange, 
and, to a lesser degree, the other im- 
portant exchanges in the United States. 
It must be noted, that during this in- 
dustrial and financial development, 
great refinements in stock exchange 
transactions have been made, and the op- 
portunities presented by this great 
market place have been extended and 
made available to practically every per- 
son in the United States, so that the 
or transactions have increased ten- 
old. 

This has been made possible not only 
because of the development of the wider 
operations, but because of the increas- 
ing value in dollars and the number of 
securities listed and traded in this mar- 
ket including certain foreign, govern- 
ment, state, municipal, and industrial 
securities and is a natural sequence of 
the centering of the world’s financial 
power in New York. | 

It is quite natural that the ebb and| 
flow of all such foreign and domestic | 
securities would leave in the hands of | 
the distributors and financial institu- | 
tions located in close proximity to this | 
central market a varying quantity of | 
securities awaiting redistribution which, | 
without a doubt, at times causes ex- | 
pansion in brokers’ loans and increased 
borrowings at Federal reserve banks. 

New York has become the reservoir | 
into which flow the surplus securities, ul- | 
timately to be redistributed to the public. | 
The money and credit to do this are ob- | 
tained through brokerage and investment | 
houses and banks, which at times make | 
use of Federal reserve credit. 

The importance of maintaining such an | 
open market is apparent, and, whether | 
or not we may agree as to the varying | 
values and prices of these securities, we 
can all readily understand that this 
market, as now operating, is an integral 
part of our whole industrial and financial 
structure. 

It is of particular importance that we 
recognize the changed type of the large 
member banks in New York and in the 
other reserve cities where financial opera- 





Activities of Reserve 
System Are Outlined 


Market Dangers Said to be Mod- 


curities to attract the public and|tions are now centered. The organiza- 
amounts running into billions of dollars tion of credits, the management thereof 
are being yearly absorbed by American} and the use of credits and facilities by 


investors. ; : . | these large member banks, in these im- | 

Now we have arrived at a point in| portant centers, have caused a readjust- | 
this country where conversions, consoli-| ment of the entire operation of these in- 
dations, and reorganizations are the su-| stitutions in order to meet the demands | 
preme order of the day, and we find prac-| which are either directly or indirectly 
tically all of our financial operations | affected by the changed conditions. 
becoming departmentalized. As a result] Therefore; in order to meet the de- 
of this the facilities of banks and in-| mands for the maintenance of such a call | 
vestment houses throughout the country} loan market and in support of the great | 
have been brought to the door-steps of| market provided through the stock ex- 
their customers—the people of the|changes, and because of the change in 
United States. The keen competition| trend of financial operations during this 
naturally following this intense develop-| development, these banks have resolved 
ment has necessarily demanded new and | their assets into a type of security that 
modern methods of salesmanship, alike|is more readily self-liquidating, or a 
in manufacturing, commerce, industry,| great portion of the assets are readily 
banking, and in the distribution of invest-| available to be used in obtaining credit 
ment securities. from Federal Reserve banks. 

More modern methods of purchase and| The management of reserve member | 
sale have been provided with which we} banks in market centers like New York 
are so familiar, until now one can buy| realize the responsibility resting upon) 
his daily food, or .a railroad, on the in-| them in keeping’ their assets in a liquid 
stallment plan. The necessary credit| condition because they understand that 
to do this is made available through| their institutions’ are semireserve in 
modern financial developments such as| character and that it is their responsi- 
installment houses, investment trusts,| bility to meet amy emergency with- 
and holding companies. This modern} drawal that might be made, particularly 
development has been so rapid and so|as regards immediate demands of the 
important that we have hardly had time} call loan market, or through their regu- 
to catch our breath and appraise the| lar customers, the investment and com- 
meaning of it, until now we are brought! mercial houses. 
face to face with a situation that de- For instance, the banks of New York 
-mands our serious consideration, This}are aware of their responsibilities in 
unprecedented development of natuyal| case of a sudden withdrawal of any or 
resources through the expansion of in-| all of the entire volume of brokers’ loans, 
dustry and commerce, which has made] These loans are construed by the New 
necessary a corresponding expansion in| York banks much in the same manner 
our financial system along the lines in-| as are their demand deposits and prac- 
dicated, ‘has brought squarely before us| tically the same calculations in the way 
a situation which compels a careful! of reserves have to be taken into con- 
analysis. sideration. 

In proceeding with an analysis of the Business has become so financially in- 





ified by Quick Turnover 
of Investments. 


dependent of late that it no longer relies 


on the rediscount privileges that were 


made available to it through the creation 


and operation of the 
System. 
The development of a bankers accept- 


Federal Reserve 


ance market in lieu of a real bill market 
is facilitating trade relations throughout 
the world, and it is interesting to note 


that this acceptance market is largely 


with the 12 reserve banks. If it is to con- 
; tinue to serve these needs successfully, 
| this acceptance business should be carried 


on by banks direcg’y, and recourse to the 
Federal reserve banks should be only in 


| emergency, much the same manner as the 


London bill market now operates. 
The increasing use of investment se- 


'curities in the Federal reserve system 


is causing considerable concern. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in his annual re- 
ports has repeatedly called attention to 
this increasing tendency on the theory 
that the development seemed to be ab- 
sorbing an undue amount of the liquid 


|assets of the system. It would seem to 


me, however, that some of the danger 
in this situation is modified by the main- 
tenance of an active and increasing mar- 
ket and the quick turn-over of this class 
of securities. Marketability in this in- 
stance must be considered as a factor in 
the liquidity of assets. L 

In times of normal operations there is 
supposed to be sufficient capital and 
credit without resort to the use of sur- 
plus reserve credit through the Fed- 
eral reserve system. It frequently oc- 
curs, however, due to some unusual de- 
velopment such as foreign loans or in- 
ternal operations that may absorb a 
greater amount of capital and credit than 
is available through regular banking 
channels, that relief must be sought 
through the Federal reserve credit 
reservoir. 

It is under these circumstances that 
the Federal reserve policy becomes im- 
portant to our financial situation. It is 
likewise true that the general public then 
become interested in the competent man- 
agement of the central control of the 
credit system. 

All of the power that is necessary to 
manage this system properly has, I be- 
lieve, been written into the law, It be- 
comes, therefore, readily apparent that 
the success or failure of the system de- 
pends entirely upon the management. 

The only power that is vested by law 
in the administration that affects the gen- 
eral price level is the authority to fix the 
price for money or credit—the discount 
rate, the authority to deal in the open 
market, and the additional power of 
publicity. 

Great responsibility rests upon the ad- 
ministration of these three functions be- 
cause they exercise an effect on the do- 
mestiec and foreign price levels. There- 
fore, through the use of these powers 
the Federal Reserve Board substantially 
controls the destinies of the nation’s 
business, industry and trade. 

The maintenance of the gold reserve 
and supervision over the total volume 
of credit is a man’s job, and the obser- 
vation and discussion that is now tak- 
ing place throughout the country, and 
throughout the world for that matter, 
is bringing home to the people the im- 
portance of having the best minds that 
are available in charge of this mighty 
structure, which is undoubtedly the most 
potential influence operating in the 
world today. 


Cooperation Established 
By Central Banks 


The prominent position into which the 
world war forced this country economi- 
cally and financially has developed an 
improved leadership. This financial 
leadership has resulted in a close work- 
ing agreement with the central banks 
of the major countries of the world in 
the necessary management of the 
world’s gold reserves, which has resulted 
in a deference to our banking authorities 
principally because of the fact that our 
Federal reserve “system is now cus- 
todian of over 40 per cent of the world’s 
available gold reserves. 

The change from a debtor to a creditor 
nation has necessarily broadened our 
vision concerning the management of 
our economic and financial affairs. This 
cooperation with the central banks of 
issue is undoubtedly developing, and in 
conjunction with conferences now tak- 
ing place in connection with foreign 
debt and reparation settlements, the idea 
of an international bank has been sug- 
gested. 

Primarily such a bank would be used 
in connection with the debt settlements 
and payments incidental thereto, and 
also to effect international adjustments 
incidental to Government as well as trade 
and financial transactions. If estab- 
lished, such a bank should ultimately 
lead to a central mobilization or ear- 
marking control of the world’s entire 
gold reserves and possibly its manage- 
ment, 

The development of this idea has no 
doubt proceeded through the observance 


of the successful operation of the gold) 


settlement fund of the Federal reserve 
system. The intimation of such an in- 
ternational plan is of great magnitude 
and importance to the whole world. 

If properly safeguarded, such an in- 
stitution should be of inestimable value 
to this country and to the world. It 


| should bring about economy in the use 


and transportation of gold. It should 
bring about a better equilibrium between 
countries. It should be a great facility 


,in the settlement of international ac- 


counts in differences and should tend to 
lessen the consequences of errors in 
financial policies. 

It should be a great shock absorber 
and enable central bank managements 
to bring about greater price stabiliza- 
tion. Such an institution should, how- 
ever, have no voice in the determination 
of interest or discount rates, and the 
tendency to make such an institution a 
super-bank with centralized control 
should be avoided. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize that 
it is not the function of the Federal Re- 
serve system to become involved in the 
control of speculation, but that its prin- 
cipal function is to maintain a proper 
gold reserve and to adjust the volume 
of currency and credit to meet the actual 
needs of business, industry, trade and 
commerce, 


Two Fishing Sites 
Are Made Available 


To President Hoover 


Locations in Shenandoah | 

Park and Frederick, Md., | 

Said to Offer Fine 
Sport. 


Two fishing sites, not far from Wash- | 
ington have been made available to Pres- 
ident Hoover it was announced at the 
White House, March 19. 

Lawrence Richey, Secretary of the} 
President, it was stated has purchased the | 
historic Catoctin Manor Estate, near 
Frederick, Md., and on Hunting Creek, | 
known as a famous trout stream, which 
Mr. Hoover is expected to visit fre-| 
quently. 

The second fishing place, at the head-| 
waters of the Rapidan River, in Virginia, | 
was decided upon after an invitation had | 
been extended by the director of the! 
Shenandoah National Park. | 

Plans have been approved by Madison | 
County officials for a $14,000 link of new| 
road from Madison Courthouse to the} 
site of a proposed new game lodge near | 
Criglersville, close to the headwaters of | 
the Rapidan River. | 

The fishing haven selected for the 
President near the headwaters of the | 
Rapidan has been visited and approved | 
by Mr. Richey as well as Horace Al-| 
bright, Director of the National Parks, | 
and Henry O’Malley, Commissioner of | 
Fisheries. Commissioner O’Malley 
stocked the Rapidan mountain stream | 
with thousands of trout in anticipation | 
of the presidential visit. William E. 
Carson, chairman of the Virginia Con- 
servation Commission, already has 
started plans for the President’s fishing 
expedition, which include the building of 
the new road and the fishing lodge. 

The State and county and the Na-| 
tional Park Commission will share the 
expense, which will be small, and the 
Federal Government will not be re- 
quired to make any appropriation. 

Mr. Richey said that the 1,500-acre | 
tract of the Catoctin Manor estate was 
purchased in his name and for his own 
personal use, but it was stated that the 
President will make use of it for trou 
fishing: ‘ 

Mt. Weather Not to Be Used. 

Mr. Richey bought this estate from 
Lancelot Jacques. The home of the 
estate is famous in the neighborhhood as 
having been used at one time as a 
residence by Thomas Johnson, first 
Governor of Maryland. Cannon and 
cannon balls were manufactured at the 
furnace built on the estate during the 
Revolutionary War. A portion of the| 
original manor house, erected in 1781, 
still forms a part of the present build- 
ing. This fishing ground woud not 
require more than an hour and a half ride | 
from the White House. 

It also was said that Mr. Hoover proba- 
bly would not use Mr. Weather, Va., as 
a Summer White House. 

Congress at the last session, adopted 
as a part of the second deficiency act 
(Public Law 1035), a provision appro- 
priating $49,000 to put the Mount 
Weather, Va., meteorological research 
plant in condition for occupancy by the | 
President. The appropriation was made 
as the result of a recommendation made | 
by President Coolidge, but the money has 
not been used as the terms of the ap- 
propriation left its use in the discretion 
of the President. 





| of Interest” from ripening into spheres 


jyears has the United States demonstrated | 


| Japan to China of the control of the} 


| imports, 





Under the terms of that act the $48,000 
was appropriated for the care, mainte- 
nance, protection and repair of the Mount 
Weather property, comprising approxi- 
mately 8,481 acres of land in Loudoun and 
Clarke County, Virginia. 


Australian Population 
Gains 111,453 in Year 


The population of Australia on Sep- 
tember 30 last year is officially estimated 
at 6,310,453, a gain of 111,463 over that 
a year before, the Trade Commissioner 
at Sydney, E. C. Squire, has just ad- 
vised the Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The. natural increased accounted for 
76,488, while net immigration accounted 
for 34,975. New South Wales again was 
responsible for nearly half the increase 
with a total of 51,973. Of this figure 
natural increase provided 32,556, and net 
immigration 19,417, 

Totals for the other States were: Vic- 
toria, 17,852 and 2,631; Queensland, 11,- | 
888 and 5,164; Western Australia, 5,127 | 
and 9,506; Tasmania, 2,707 and 32; Fed- 
eral Capital Territory, 58 and 73; South | 
Australia, 6,290 and 4,699 and Northern 
Territory, 10 and minus 247. 

Since the census of April 4, 1921, the} 
population of the Commonwealth in-| 
creaséd by 874,719, of which 68 per cent | 
is due to natural increase and 32 per | 
cent to net immigration. | 


Safety Device Is Adopted 
For Crews of Submarines 





The submarine safety device consisting 
of an oxygen bag and a mouth-piece, 
both of which weigh less than two 
pounds, has been adopted as standard 
submarine equipment, and have been 
ordered to supply submarine personnel, 
it was announced orally March 19 at the 
Department of the Navy. The device en- 
ables the crew of a sunken submarine to 
ecape and rise safely to the surface of | 
the water. 

Lieutenant C. B. Momsen, one of the | 
inventors, declared that the device has| 
proved practicable in all of the tests con- 
ducted recently. The Navy ordered 700 
of the devices for experimental use and 
now has arranged for the manufacture 
of an additional 6,300, so that two will 
be provided for each of the 2,600 officers 
and enlisted men in the submarine per- 
sonnel of the Navy. 


Naval Inspection Board 
To Visit Reserve Units | 


The Naval Reserve Inspection Board, 
headed by Captain C, A. Blakely, will 
inspect naval reserve units this month on 
a schedule just announced by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The Naval Reserve Inspection Board, 
of which Captain C, A, Blakely is presi- 
dent, will conduct an inspection of naval 
reserve units in the following cities: 
Rock Island, Il., March 25; Burlington, 
Iowa., March 26; Omaha, Nebr., March 
27; Kansas City, Mo., March 28. 

The Board that will make this trip 
will be composed of Captain C. A. 
| Blakely and Commander R. C. Williams, 
|from the Navy Department, and Captain 
|David W. Bagley, who is attached to 
headquarters, Ninth Naval District. 
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Through Friendship of United States 


Mr. 
Will Soon Be 


Porter Predicts Extra-territorial Rights Still Possessed 


Relinquished. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Americans and American trade at a| 
| great disadvantage in China without at 


all benefiting China. 

But never has the United States taken 
the lead in exacting concessions from 
that militarily helpless country. Upon 
the contrary, when opportunity has of- 
fered, the United States has sought to 
moderate the predatory demands of the 
other Powers. Especially has this been 
so since the time of John Hay when the 
United States became the chief agent 
in securing the adoption of the princi- 
ple of the “Open Door” in China, and 
the prevention of the so-called “Spheres 


of control, which might have meant the 
break-up of China, and, for all practical 
purposes, the partitioning of much of 
her territory among Japan and certain | 
of the European Powers. 

At the time of the Boxer troubles the 
United States sought to moderate the ex- 
cessive financial demands made by the | 
aggrieved Powers upon China. At the 
time of the making, in 1915, of the 
“Twenty-One Demands” by Japan upon 
China, the United States did what is 
could to aid China by sending a strong 
note to Japan, and never has it recog- | 
nized that there was justification for the | 
Sino-Japanese treaties which resulted 
from the ultimatum issued by Japan to 
China as a sequel to those demands. 


Good Will Demonstrated 
In Past Eight Years 
But, particularly, during the last eight 


its good will towards China. By succes- | 
sive affirmative acts it has given its aid 
to that country in its efforts to obtain 
release from the treaty limitations that 
have unjustly restrained its freedom of | 
sovereign action. And, I am proud to say 
that in the promotion of this enlightened 
policy by the United States, your Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has given all 
the assistance that has been within its 
power. 

The results of the Washington Con-! 
ference of 1921-22, so far as China is 
concerned, are so well known to you that 
I scarcely need to review them—the | 
termination of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance, the surrender by the powers of | 
all claims to Spheres of Interest in 
China, the clearer definition, and formal 
treaty acceptance by the powers of ‘the| 
principle of the “Open Door” in China, 
the solemn pledges by the powers con- 
tained in the Root resolutions embodied 
in the Nine-Power Treaty, as to the man- 
ner in which, in the future, the powers 
were to deal with China, the return by! 





great province of Shantung, the birth- | 
place of Confucius, the permission to 
China to increase her duties on foreign 
and other agreements with re- | 
gard to the stationing of foreign troops! 
in China, and to wireless and cable com-'! 
munications with China. 





| Introduced Resolution 


To Remit Indemnity 


Since the Washington Conference the 
United States has continued to show its | 
good will towards China. In 1923 I had 
the honor to introduce a resolution in the 


city hauling. New 


the tread and beneath it meets 
the new demands of sustained speed. 
New power is put into traction and 
new means are developed for pro- 


longing it for added 
miles. New resilience 
duced into tires of 


| Orientals 


Congress for the remission of the bal-| 
ance of the Boxer indemnity, a resolu- | 
tion which on May 21, 1924, became a} 
law. 

The funds remitted by this resolution 
and the prior one of 1907 were allocated 


by China to the education of Chinese | 
Many | 


students in American colleges. 
of the officials of the Republic of China 
today are graduwtes of American insti- 
tutions of learning. These graduates 


have an intimate knowledge of Ameri-| 
|ecan_ institutions and ideals, which leads 


to that close understanding by each 


|nation of the problems of the other so 


necessary to the maintenance of the 


traditional friendship that exists between | 
the Republic of the East and the Re- 


public of the West. 

In 1924-1925 the United States was 
represented at the Opium Conference at 
Geneva, and in that Conference the 
American Delegation, whose head I had 


|the honor to be, made every effort, as the 
| records will show, to obtain an agreement 


upon the part of the powers which would 
pledge those powers, or certain of them, 


{to cease selling opium, under Govern- 
|ment auspices, 


to Chinese and other 
living within their several 
colonial possessions in the Far East, as 
well as to take effective steps to prevent 


|the entrance into China of the habit- 
forming narcotic drugs manufactured in | 


their own countries. 
In 1927 I introduced in this House a 


resolution which, after various recitals | 


by way of a preamble, read, “Resolved 
by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), that the President of 


lthe United States be, and he hereby is, 


respectfully requested to enter into nego- 


|tiations with duly accredited agents of 


the Republic of China, authorized to 
speak for the people of China, with a 
view to the negotiation and the drafting 
of the treaties now in force between the 
United States of America and the Repub- 
lic of China which shall take the place 
of the treaties nw in force between the 
two countries, which provide for the 
exercise in China of American extrater- 
ritorial or jurisdictional rights or limit 


her full autonomy with reference to the! 


levying of customs due or other taxes, or 
of such other treaty provisions as may 
be found to be unequal or nonreciprocal 
in character, to the end that henceforth 


the treaty relations between the two! 


countries shall be upon an equitable and 
reciprocal basis and will be such as will 
in no way offend the sovereign dignity 
of either of the parties or place obstacles 


in the way of realization by either of | 
them of their several national aspira- | 


tions or the maintenance by them of 
their several legitimate domestic poli- 
cies.” 


This resolution, which was favorably 


reported to the House by your Committee | 


on Foreign Affairs, and adopted by the 
House by a vote of 262 to 43 I feel 


justified in believing was not without | 
its influence in leading our Government | 


to act independently of the other Powers 
in its effort to place upon a completely 
satisfactory basis the relations of our 
country with China. 

On July 25, 1928 the United States 
took the lead recognizing the de jure 


y 


toughness in 


thousands*of Tire Service 
is now intro- 


solid rubber. 
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| The President’s Day 


| at the Executive Offices 
March 19, 1929. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The_ President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet~- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). : 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering mail cor- 
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| character of the Nationalist Government 
of China with its headquarters at Nan- 
king, and on February 11, 1929 ratified 
a treaty with China whereby the United 
States released China, so far as the 
United States was concerned, from all 
limitations upon its power to levy export 
or import duties. 

The effect of American action was, a8 
it was intended to be,, to compel the 
other Powers to take similar action, with 
the result that at the present time all 
the other Powers, except Japan, which 
had treaties giving to them the right 
to restrain China’s tariff autonomy, have 
surrendered this right, and it appears 
reasonably certain that Japan will soon 
do likewise, so that at last China will 
|have that tariff freedom to which, as @ 
sovereign nation, she is, and long has 
been, justly entitled. ‘ 

It will thus be seen that, largely 
through the efforts of the United States, 
|China has rapidly been recovering those 
‘rights which had been “tortured from 
her fears,” so that it is clear that the 
|time is now near when she will stand 
|forth a nation completely sovereign in 
ifact as well as in name—when all her 
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“What about 


these orders?” 


Fire in your plant—every- 
thing crippled—unfilled orders 
from valuable customers held 
up for months. 


Pretty hopeless outlook? 


No—not if Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance makes good 
the loss of money represented 
by all unfilled orders at the 
time of the fire. 


You should read “Mr. 
Dixon,” the little book that 
tells about this 
modern business 
protection. It will 
be sent you on re- 
quest. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Outstanding 
Tire Improvements 
add new earning power to trucks 


Goodyear tread designs draw a 
line between inter-city and intra- 


Extra vitality is built into the very 
carcass structure of the new Good- 
year Pneumatic Truck Tires. 

All these advances aim at the target 
of decreased hauling cost. 

How much can they save you? 
Let your local Goodyear Truck 


Station Dealer cover 


the subject fully with accurate 
recommendations. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 
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Mortgages 


Estates 


Consideration of Executors’ Liability 


Is Deni 


Deficiency Assessed 
After Distribution 


Relief Claimed on Basis of Cor- 
respondence With Tax- 
ing Authorities. 


NEWTON H. NEUSTADTER, WALTER W. 


STETTHEIMER AND JULIAN Hart, EX-| 


FCUTORS OF THE ESTATE OF DAVID 
NEUSTADTER, V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. DOocKET No. 20988. 
Boarp OF TAX APPEALS. 


The Board of Tax Appeals dismissed | 


this proceeding for want of jurisdiction 


because, it ruled, the Board could not} 


determine whether the executors were 


personally liable for a deficiency as- | 


sessed against the estate which they ad- 
ministered, the assessment having been 
entered after the executors had distrib- 
uted the corpus of the estate. 

The original assessment against the 
estate attached no personal liability to 
the executors, but the amount of the de- 
ficiency was not questioned. The only 
point brought before the Board was 
whether certain correspondence which 
had taken place between the Commis- 
sioner’s office and the executors relieved 


the executors, and this point the Board | 


refused to consider. 

Robert A. Littleton, for the executors; 
R. W. Wilson for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and opinion: 2 

David Neustadter, a citizen and resi- 
dent of the State of California, died tes- 
tate on February 13, 1923, and New- 
ton H. Neustadter, Walter W. Stett- 
heimer and Julian Hart were, on the 8th 
day of March, 1923, duly appointed and 
qualified as executors of his estate, and 
have been since the date of their ap- 
pointment and qualification and now are 
the duly qualified bonded and acting 
executors of the estate of David H. 
Neustadter, deceased. 


Tax Assessment 


Paid by Estate 


On December 31, 1923, the said New- 
ton H. Neustadter, Walter W. Stett- 
heimer and Julian Hart, as executors, 


duly filed with the Collector of Internal | 
Revenue for the First District of Cali- | 


said 
In 


fornia an estate tax return for 
estate of the said David Neustadter. 


said return the tax shown to be due by | 


said estate was $4,145.43, which was 
assessed and paid by said estate. 


On August 25, 1924, C. B. Allen, Dep- | 


uty Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


addressed a letter to Newton H. Neu-| 


stadter, reading: 
“Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter dated July 30, 1924, requesting 


the early determination of the income} 


tax liability of the Estate of David Neu- 
stadter. 


“If an apvlication is filed in accord- | 
of Treasury | 


ance with the provisions 
Decision 3329, a copy of which is -en- 
closed, it will be given careful consid- 
eration. A court certificate showing 


your authority to administer upon the | 


estate of the decedent should accompany 
the application. 

“The determination of the estate tax 
liability will be made the subject of a 
separate communication frem the Bu- 
reau.” 

On August 29, 1924, M. F. Snider, 
Acting Devuty Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, addressed a letter to 
Newton H. Neustadter, Executor, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of said letter 
of July 30, 1924. Said letter of August 
29, 1924, reads: 

“In reply to your letter of July 30, 
wherein you request an early determina- 
tion of the Federal estate tax due from 
the above-named estate, please be advised 
that this case is being assigned for audit 
and review, and you will be notified of 
the result thereof at an early date.” 

On October 14, 1925, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue mailed to Newton 
H. Neustadter, et al, Executors, Estate 
of David Neustadter, 62 First Street, San 


Francisco, California, a deficiency notice, | 


as provided by Title III, Part I, of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, in which it was 
stated that the tax liability of the Es- 
tate of David Neustadter had been fin- 
ally determined and the deficiency found 
to be due was $801.89. . . No appeal 
was taken to the Board from said notice 
of October 14, 1925. 

On November 10, 1925, C. R. Nash, 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


nue, mailed to Newton H. Neustadter, et | 


al, Executors of the Estate of David 
Neustadter, a second deficiency notice for 
the purpose of correcting an “inadvertent 
typographical error in the letter of Oc- 
tober 14, 1925.” In said letter of Novem- 
ber 10, 1925, the deficiency finally pro- 
posed was changed to $692.23 instead of 
$801.89. No appeal was taken to the 
Board from said notice of November 10, 
1925. 


Deficiency Notice 
Sent to Petitioner 


On September 21, 1926, C. R. Nash, | 


Acting Commissioner, mailed to Newton 
H. Neustadter et al., Executors, Estate 
of David Neudstadter, 62 First Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., a deficiency notice 
under the provisions of Section 308 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, in which notice it 
was proposed to assess a deficiency in 
tax against the Estate of David Neud- 
stadter in the amount of $12,012.99. Said 
letter reads: ‘ 
Reference is made to the return of Form 
706, filed in the above-named estate in the 
audit of which the value of the wife’s com- 
munity interest was excluded from the 


gross estate of this decedent and tax was ‘not now contend that respondent erred | 


paid on that basis. 

In view of the decision 
States Supreme Court in th 
States v. Robbins, 269 U. S. 315, rendered 
January 4, 1926, and an opinion of the 


of the United 
e case of United 


from the date of notice and demand from 
the Collector, will bear interest at the 
rate of one per centum a month from the 
date of such notice and demand, unless an 
extension of time for payment should be 
granted. 

Within 60 days (not counting Sunday as 
| the sixtieth day) after the mailing of this 
notice you may, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 308 of the Revenue 
| Act of 1926, file a petition with the Board 
of Tax Appeals for a redetermination of 
the deficiency. The address of the Board 
is: United States Board of Tax Appeals, 
Earle Building, Washington, D, C., 13th 
and E Streets, N. W 

No claim in abatement of any deficiency 
| which may be assessed in this case will be 
| entertained, 

If you acquiesce in this determination, 
either in whole or in part, you are re- 
quested to sign the enclosed waiver of re- 
strictions on the assessment and collection 
of so much of the deficiency as results from 
the adjustments in which you acquiesce and 


| 


ed for Want of Jurisdiction 


| Amount of Charge 
Was Not Questioned 


Decision Against Petitioners 


Rendered by Board of 
Tax Appeals. ’ 


upon which this proceeding is based of 
the whole tax then determined against 
| them. 


letter was addressed to them as execu- 
| tors, respondent has determined they are 
| personally liable for the deficiency, and | 
further assert that, since they have been | 
| released from all personal liability and 
since as they now have in their hands 
;no assets of the estate from which pay- | 
| ment can be made, the Board should de- | 


They assert that since said deficiency | 


Index and Digest 


S YLL 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


ABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


URISDICTION: Board of Tax Ap 


| 
| 
| 


of the executors under section 316 of 


peals: Estate Tax: Personal Liability 


of Executors: Commissioner’s Correspondence: 1924 and 1928 Acts.— 
Where the Commissioner determined a deficiency in estate tax under sections 
308 and 318 of the Revenue Act of 1926, but determined no personal liability 


the same or under section 3467 of the 


Revised Statutes; and the executors contended they were released from any 


| 
|}] estate tax deficiency, but it has no 
executors had been released from per 


Revenue Act of 1924.—Neustadter, et 
ume IV.) March 20, 1929. 


personal liability because of statements made. by the Commissioner in cor- 
respondence, held: Board of Tax Appeals had jurisdiction to redetermine the 


jurisdiction to determine whether the 
sonal liability under section 313 of the 
al., Executors, v. Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 146, Col. 1 (Vol- 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of I 
disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


| termine that there is no deficiency as 
| against them. 
| Release from Personal 
| Liability Claimed 
| The contention that they have been 
released of personal liability is based 
upon Section 313 of the Revenue Act of 
1924. That section reads: 

Section 313(a). The collector shall 


' 
| Of Estate Is Filed | grant to the person paying the tax dupli- 
| |eate receipts, either of which shall be suf- 


On or about the 25th day of’ February,! gcient evidence of such payment, and 
| 1924, the Superior Court of the State of| shall entitle the executor to be credited 
| California, in and for the City and|and allowed the amount thereof by any 
}County of San Francisco, entered its} court having jurisdiction to audit or set- 
| final decree settling accounts and dis- | tle his accounts. ; a 

| tributing the estate of said David Neu- | (b). If the executor makes written ap- 


; oa | plication to the Commissioner for determi- 
|e accordance with the terms of} nation of the amount of the tax and dis- 


The pertinent parts of said| charge from personal liability therefor, 
| decree read: |}the Commissioner (as soon as_ possible, 
| Newton H. Neustadter, Walter W. Stet-|and in any event within one year after 
| theimer and Julian Hart, as executors of the| the making of such application, or, if the 
| last will and testament of David Neustadter, | application is made before the return is 
| deceased, having filed in this Court their | filed, then within one year after the re- 
| first and final account of their administra-| turn is filed, but not after the expiration 
ltion of the estate of said deceased, and|of the period prescribed for the assess- 
|their report as executors of the last will;ment of the tax in. section 310) shall 
land testament of said deceased, and their | notify the executor of the amount of the 
petition praying for a settlement of said;}tax. The executor, upon payment of the 
|first and final account, and their petition|amount of which he is notified, shall be 
praying for a final distribution of said | discharged from personal liability for any 
estate; | deficiency in tax thereafter found to be 
due and shall be entitled to a receipt or 
. ? | writing showing such discharge. 

And it further appearing that due and} (¢), The provisions of subdivision (b) 
legal notice has been given to the creditors | shall not operate as a release of any part 
of and all persons having claims against | of the gross estate from the lien for any 
said decedent and said estate, for the time! geficiency that may thereafter be deter- 


forward it to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Washington, D. C., marked for the 
attention of the Estate Tax Division, Mis- 
| cellaneous Tax Unit. 

From the notice of September 21, 1926, 
the executors of the estate of David Neu- 
stadter filed a petition for appeal to the 
Board. 


Report on Distribution 








e+ £26 8 


| 


required by law and the order of this Court, 
and that heretofore the above-entitled Court 
duly made and entered and filed its order, 
| adjudging and decreeing that due and legal 
notice had been given to the creditors of 
and all persons having claims against said 
decedent and said estate; 

And it further appearing that all State, 
| county and municipal taxes upon the prop- 
erty of said estate have been duly paid, and 
that the inheritance tax due from said 
estate and from the heirs, legatees and de- 
| vises of said estate to the State of Califor- 
nia, and the estate tax due from said estate 
to the United States of America, and all 
other taxes of every kind and character 
| have been duly paid and discharged; 
| And it further appearing that all the 
debts of said decedent and of said estate, 
and all expenses of administration thereon 
thus far incurred have been paid, and that 
|no claims have been presented, allowed or 
| filed against said estate; 

te. ee 


* * 


Now, therefore, it is hereby ordered, ad- 
judged and decreed, that the first and final 
account of said executors be and the same 
is hereby settled, allowed and approved. 

. . . . ° *. 


It is further ordered, adjudged and de- 
creed, that the inheritance tax due said 
estate and from the respective heirs, de- 
visees and legatees under the last will and 
testament of said decedent to the State of 
California, and the estate tax due from 
said estate to the United States of America, 
and all other taxes of every 
character chargeable against said estate 
or the persons in interest therein, have 
|} been duly paid, satisfied and discharged. 
It is further ordered, adjudged and de- 
|ereed, that the estate of said decedent in 
j;the hands of said executors be and the 
same is hereby distributed as follows: 

Unto Ellen Kathleen’ Hart, grand- 
daughter of said decedent, and unto James 
| David Hart, grandson of said decedent, 
| equally, share and share alike, the follow- 
ing personal property, to wit: (Here fol- 
jlows description of property.) 

. . ° * 





* * 


jare holding $10,000 to apply to any Federal 
|} taxes which may hereafter be levied in ad- 
|justing returns for taxes to the United 
| States Government; 

| Now, therefore, it is hereby ordered, 
; that said executors hold said $10,000 until 
| they receive a full clearance and ac- 
| quittance from the United States Govern- 
ment with respect to all Federal and 
—— States taxes claimed or to be 
claimed against said estate. 

It is further ordered, that, upon said 
;executors receiving such clearance, ac- 
|quittance and receipts in full from said 
United 


| 


States Government, then 


to said United States Government, be and 
the same is hereby distributed as follows: 
* - * *. * a 


All the rest, residue 
said estate, of every kind 
be the same real, personal or 
wheresoever situate, It is hereby ordered, 
adjudged and decreed, shall be and the 
|; same is hereby distributed unto Josephine 
|D. Neustadter, surviving widow of said 
decedent. 

Done in open 
February, 1924. 

After the Executors of said Estate of 
| David Neustadter received the deficiency 
notice of November 10, 1925, they paid 
,on behalf of the Estate of David Neu- 
stadter, deceased, the deficiency in tax 


and remainder 


mixed and 


| Court this 25th day of 


of $692.23 shown to be due and the de- | 


ficiency in payment of $109.66 on the 

original tax assessed. 

‘Opinion Written 

‘By Commissioner Milliken 
Opinion by Milliken: Petitioners do 

jin including for estate tax purposes the 

|entire value of the community property 


| in the gross estate of David Neustadter, 
| deceased. Neither do they now raise 


kind andj} 


: , | 
And it appearing that the said executors 


of | 
and character, | 


;}mined to be due, unless the title to such 
part of the gross estate has passed to a 
bona fide purchaser for value, in which 
| case such part shall not be subject to lien 
for to any claim or demand for any such 
| deficiency, but the lien shall attach to the 
|; consideration received from such  pur- 
|chaser by the heirs, legatees, devisees, or 
| distributees. 


| Failure to Comply 
|With Statutes Asserted 


See also Section 407 of the Revenue! 


| Act of 1921. 

Respondent asserts that petitioners 
{have not complied with the above sec- 
|tions and for the reason these provisions 
|have no application. 
ther contends that the question of per- 
| sonal liability on the part of the exec- 
|utors is not involved in this proceeding. 
| This latter contention, we think, is the 
|controlling issue. In this connection, it 
|is to be noted that the decree of the 
| Superior Court entered in February, 
| 1924, recites that petitioners had in their 
| hands the sum of $10,000, which they 
; were to hold until they’ had received a 
{full acquittance from the United States 
Government with respect to all United 
States taxes claimed or to be claimed 
|against the estate of David Neustadter, 
deceased. 
| Petitioner contends that since it is 
| determined by the letter of October 14, 
1925, as redetermined by the letter of 
| November 10, 1925, we must assume that 
|petitioners have distributed the said 
jamount to the persons entitled as re- 
;quired by the decree. Respondent does 
jnot assent to this contention. It is also 
|pertinent to note that petitioners have 
|not been discharged from their office and 
jare now proceeding in this appeal in 
their executorial capacity and not as 
individuals. 

_ Whether the issue of personal liability 
is before us depends on what respondent 
|has determined in his letter of Septem- 
|ber 21, 1926, which is the basis of this 
proceeding. That letter is addressed to 
“Newton H. Neustadter et al., Executors, 
| Estate of David Neustadter.” A careful 
|reading of the letter of September 21, 
| 1926, discloses that there is nothing in 
| that letter which refers to any personal 
| liability on the part of the executors. 
It asserts only a “deficiency” in estate 
|tax. It is further most important to 


right under Section 308 to appeal to the 
|Board. The pertinent part of Section 
| 318 reads: 

If after the enactment of this act the 
| Commissioner determines that any assess- 
;}ment should be made in respect of any 
| estate or gift tax imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1917, the Revenue Act of 1918, the 
Revenue Act of 1921, or the Revenue Act 
of 1924, or by any such act as amended, 
the Commissioner is authorized to send by 
registered mail to the person liable for 
such tax notice of the amount proposed 
to be assessed, which notice shall, for the 
purposes of this act, be considered a no- 
j tice under subdivision (a) of section 308 
of this act. 


Notice Must Be Mailed 
To Person Liable for Tax 


As shown by the above excerpt, this 
, Section applies to both estate and gift 


| taxes and the requirement is that the! 


registered letter be mailed “to the per- 
json liable for such tax * * *,” y 
Section 406 of the Revenue Act of 1921 


the tax to the collector of deputy col- 
lector * * *,” By Section 400 of the 
| same Act it is provided: 

| The term “executor” means the executor 


Respondent fur-| 


shown that they had paid the deficiency | 


it is provided:—“The executor shall pay | 


Attorney General of the United States is-| any question as to the amount of the 


or administrator of the decedent, or, if there 


| there is a deficiency in respect of the tax 
| imposed by this title, the Commissioner is 
authorized to send notice of such deficiency 
to the executor by registered mail, Within 
60 days after such notice is mailed (not 
| counting Sunday as the sixtieth day), the 
| executor may file a petition with the Board 
of Tax Appeals for a redetermination of 
the deficiency. * * * : 
|. The definition of the term “executor 
jin Section 300 of the Revenue Act of 
|1926 is the same as that in Section 400 
of the Revenue Act of 1921. It thus ap- 


” 


pears that respondent could have deter- | 


|mined a deficiency in estate tax under 
| Section 308 against the estate of David 
| Neustadter, deceased, in no way other 
than by addressing his letter to the exec- 
utors then in office. 

If petitioners’ contention be followed 


to its logical conclusion it would result | 


that it matters not that the estate was 
liable for the tax, whether in the hands 
of the executors or in the hands of the 
devisees or legatees, no deficiency under 
Section 308 could be determined in a case 
like this, where the executors are still 
in office. We do not concur in such a 
contention, 


Jurisdiction of Board 


Is Limited By Statute 

Upon an appeal under Section 308 of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 the jurisdiction 
of the Board is limited to a redetermina- 
tion of a deficiency in estate tax due 
from the executors in their representa- 
tive capacities. However, in redetermin- 
ing such a deficiency, the Board is not 
limited to a mere recomputation, but may 
determine that there is no deficiency on 
the ground that the deficiency is barred 
by the Statute of Limitations [Section 
906(e)], or because it is illegal in that 
it violates the provisions of any of the 


e 


| 


A. 236. 


and in so doing we are of opinion that 
we have exhausted our jurisdiction in 
so far as this proceeding is concerned. 
In approving the deficieney we have not 
decided whether the additional tax shall 
be paid by the executors as their personal 
liability. This view is in accord with 
the decision of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania in United States v. Roden- 
bough, 21 Fed. (2d) 781, where the 
Court said: 

One other matter remains to be disposed 
jof. The defendant argued that, under the 
limitation provision of section 407 of the 
| Revenue Act of 1921 (Comp. St., section 
| 6336 3/4 h), this action against the de- 
jfendant is barred. The discharge from 
| liability provided for by that statute, how- 
ever, is a discharge from personal liabil- 
ity. This action is not against the exec- 
}utor personally, but against him in his 
representative capacity as executor of the 
estate. A judgment rendered in this ac- 
tion would not subject him directly to any 
personal liability. If for any reason, as a 
result of the judgment in this case, re- 
course against the executor in his per- 
sonal capacity should be attempted, the 
question could then be raised. As the rec- 
ord stands at present, it is not involved. 

This portion of the opinion of the Dis- 
trict Court was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Rodenbeugh v. 
United States, 25 Fed. (2d) 138. 

Respondent can determine the personal 
liability of an executor only under Sec- 
tion 316 of the Revenue Act of 1926, the 
pertinent parts of which read: 

Section 316(a). The amounts of the fol- 
lowing liabilities shall, except as herein- 
after in this section provided, be assessed, 
collected and paid in the same manner and 
subject to the same provisions and limita- 
tions as in the case of a deficiency in a 
tax imposed by this title (including the 
provisions in case of delinquency in pay- 
ment after notice and demand, the provi- 








said note that the letter was written pur-|sions authorizing distraint and _proceed- 
$10,000 or as much thereof as may remain | Suant to Section 318 of the Revenue Act|ings in court for collection, and the pro- 
after any payment which may be made |of 1926, and informs petitioners of their | Visions prohibiting claims for suits for re- 


| funds): 
| (1) The lability, at law or in equity, 
|of a transferee of property of a decedent 
or donor, in respect of the tax (including 
|interest, additional amounts, and addi- 
tions to the tax provided by law) imposed 
by this title or by any prior estate tax 
act or by any gift tax act. 

(2) The liability of a fiduciary wnder 
| section 3467 of the Revised Statutes in re- 
spect of the payment of any such tax 
from the estate of the decedent or donor. 

Any such liability may be either as to 
the amount of tax shown on the return 
or as to any deficiency in tax. 

Thus we find that the Revenue Act 
of 1926 contains a distinctively separate 
provision “or the redetermination of 
“The liability of a fiduciary under Section 
3467 of the Revised Statutes eo” 
Section 3467 of the Revised Statutes 
reads: 

Every executor, 


administrator, or as- 
signee, or other person, who pays any 
|debt due by the person or estate from 
|; whom or for which he acts, before he sat- 
isfies and pays the debts due to the United 
States from such person or estate, shall 
become answerable in his own person and 
}estate for the debts so due to the United 
States, or for so much thereof as may re- 
main due and unpaid. 

Three things are to be noted at this 


sued June 24, 1926 (Treasury Decision 3891),| 
the Bureau now holds that the entire value | 
of the Community property should have | 
been included in the gross estate of this | 
decedent and the tax has been redetermined | 
on that basis, 


deficiency. See Estate of Isidore Rosen- 


berg, Deceased, 14 B. T. A. 1840, and} 


cases therein cited. They admit that 
the determination of such a deficiency 


juncture: First, petitioners are asserting 
| their release from the personal liability 
| created by section 3467 of the Revised 
Statutes; second, that the liability under 


lis no executor or administrator, any per- 
son in actual or constructive possession of 
any property of the decedent. 

(and 


Since the executors were then 


would be unobjectionable in a proper | now are) in office, the plain requirement 


The following tabulation shows the un-|case. They, however, vigorously con- 


id deficiency: 
ay oon ae $603,888.88; deductions, $98,- 
044.70; net estate, $505,844.18; tax deter- 
mined herein, $16,850.65. 

Tax paid on return, $4,035.77; balance of 
returned tax paid, $109.66; additional tax 
paid, $692.23; total paid, $4,837.66. 

Deficiency tax, $12,012.99. 

Pursuant to section 318 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, notice of deficiency, amounting 
to $12,012.99, in estate tax with respect to 
the estate of David Neustadter is hereby 
given, with a view to the assessment and 
collection thereof. Any portion of the 
amount assessed, not paid within 30 days 


tend that since, as they assert, they have 
distributed the whole of the estate to 
the various devisees and legatees, they 
and each of them would have incurred a 
personal liability for the deficiency but 
for the fact that they have been, as they 
contend, relieved from such liability by 
reason of the letter of July 30, 1924 
(written by Newton H. Neustadter, as 
executor) to respondent and the subse- 
quent correspondence between them, and 
by reason of the payment by them prior 
ito the receipt of the deficiency letter 


of the statute is that the deficiency letter 
| be addressed to them. It is only where 
“there is no executor or administrator” 
that the letter may be addressed to “any 
| person in actual or constructive posses- 
| sion of any property of the decedent.” 
It is a further requirement of section 318 
|of the Revenue Act of 1926 that said 
| notice “shall for the purpose of this act 
be considered a notice under subdivision 
| (a) of section 308 of this act.” Turn- 


| this section can be asserted by respond- 
ent only under section 316 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926; and, third, that section 
816 is distinct from and exclusive of 
sections 308 and 318 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926. 

We are of opinion that we cannot 
under a proceeding based on a deficiency 
letter issued under sections 308 and 318 
determine a “liability” under section 316. 
All we determine is that the executors in 
| their representative capacities are liable 





|ing to subdivision (a) of section 308, we 
find that it contains the following: 
If the Commissioner determines 





that 


for the deficiency determined by re- 
spondent, 


We hold that where our jurisdiction is 


nternal Revenue as a precedent in the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 


Computing of Profit 
On Realty Explained 


iMortgage in-Excess of Cost 
| Of Property Is Given 
Consideration. 


By SAMUEL CHOSIAD, 
Internal Revenue Agent. 
(Philadelphia Division.) 
Treasury Decision 4255, approved Jan- 
uary 8, 1929, amending the last para- 
graph of Article 44, Regulations 69, fur- 
nishes an interesting and _ practical 
method of. computing profit applicable 
to a sale of real estate upon which the 
owner has placed a mortgage, prior to 
the date of sale, in excess of the original 
cost. 


The amended portion of the above- 
mentioned article reads as follows: 

In the sale of mortgaged property the 
amount of the mortgage, whether the prop- 
jerty is merely taken subject to the mort- 
gage or whether the mortgage is assumed 
by the purchaser, shall be included as a 
part of the “purchase price,” but the 
amount of the mortgage, to the extent it 
does not exceed the basis to the vendor of 
the property sold, shall not be considered 
as a part of the “initial payments” or of 
the “total contract price,” as those terms 
are used in section 212(d), in articles 42 
and 45, and in this article. 

The following problem will best illus- 
; trate the practical application of Treas- 
ury Decision 4255: 
| The A Realty Company acquired a 
parcel of real estate in 1915 for $20,000. 


| 


{ 


Revenue Acts or for any other reason. ; In 1920 a mortgage of $30,000 was placed | 
National Refining Co. of Ohio, 1 B. T.; on the property. In 1927 the real estate | 


was sold for $80,000, the purchaser as- 


We have approved the deficiency as-| suming the mortgage of $30,000, paying | 
serted by respondent against the execu-|$10,000 in cash, and giving a second mort- | 
tors in their representative capacities, | gage of $40,000 payable in 1928 and 1929 | 


at the rate of $20,000 per annum. The 
profit resulting from the sale of the 
property to be reported under the pro- 
visions of Treasury Decision 4255 should 
be computed as follows: 
Purchase price 


! . $80,000 
Cost 


20,000 
$60,000 


$80,000 
30,000 


Total profit to be realized 


Purchase price 
; Mortgage assumed .. 


Difference aisaaree 
Mortgage assumed ........ $30,000 
Cost of property to vendor . 20,000 


Excess (to be included in “total 
contract price”) ; 


Total contract price ............ $60,000 | 


| Mortgage assumed .... 
Cost of property to vendor .. 


20,000 


(to be included in 
payments”) ..... sree e 
Cash payment in 1927 ... 


Excess “initial- 
’ .. $10,000 
10,000 


Total initial payments ... $20,000 


Accordingly, the total profit of $60,- | 


000 
1927 
1928 
11929 


is reportable as follows: 
aioe gee aut cans $20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


$60,000 

While Treasury Decision 4255 applies 
primarily to the reriod covered by the 
Revenue Act of 1926, it is equally ap- 
; Plicable to returns filed under the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1928, since 
section 44(b) of the 1928 Act is sub- 
stantially similar to section 212(d) of 
the 1926 Act, with the exception that 
the limitation as to the amount of the 
initial payment has been increased from 
25 to 40 per cent. 


Trade Commission Plans 
Study of Newsprint Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Chief Examiner’s Division of the Com- 
| mission, 

Senate Resolution 337, adopted Feb- 
ruary 27, 1929, is as follows: 

Resolved, that the Federal 
Commission is requested to make an in- 
vestigation upon the question of whether 
any of the practices of the manufac- 
turers and distributors of newsprint pa- 
per tend to create a monopoly in the 
supplying of newsprint paper to pub- 
llishers of small daily and weekly news- 
papers or constitute a violation of the 
antitrust laws, and to report to the 


Senate as soon as practicable the results | 


of such investigation together with its 
recorgmendations, if any, for necessary 
legislation. 





based upon a deficiency letter written 
pursuant to sections 308 and 318, and 
which determines only a “deficiency” jin 
estate tax, we have no jurisdiction to 
decide the question of the “liability” of 
a fiduciary under section 3467 of the 
| Revised Statutes. 

Since respondent has proceeded under 
sections 308 and 318; since he has de- 
termined only a deficiency in estate tax 
against the executors in their repre- 
sentative capacities; and since he has 
i determined no personal liability on the 
part of the executors under section 3467 
of the Revised Statutes, we are of opin- 
ion that we exhaust our jurisdiction as 
concerns this proceeding when we ap- 
prove the deficiency as determined by 
respondent. 

Reviewed by the Board. 
concurs in the result, 

Judgment will be entered for respond- 
| ent, 

] March 13, 1929. 


. 


Sternhagen 


Avutuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLIsHED WitrHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Food 


Bera 
Dality 


Are PRESENTED FIEREIN, 


Prices 


Slight Decline in Retail Food Prices 
Shown for Month Ended on February 15 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Finds Figure Is Two Per Cent 
Above That of Same Period in 1928. 


| decreased as follows: Oranges, 6 per 
cent; strictly fresh eggs, 3 per cent; 
bananas, 2 per cent; sirloin steak, round 
steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
sliced bacon, canned red salmon, cheese, 
lard, macaroni, canned corn, canned peas, 
sugar and raisins, 1 per cent; and sliced 
ham, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Nine articles increased: Onions, 8 per 
cent, navy beans, 5 per cent; cabbage, 
;3 per cent; pork chops and canned to- 
matoes, 2 per cent; and leg of lamb, 
| hens, butter and baked beans, 1 per cent. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Memphis, 5 per cent; Columbus, Houston, 
j Louisville, Minneapolis and Omaha, 4 per 
jecent; Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Peoria, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle, and Springfield, Ill., 3 per 
cent; Birmingham, Buffalo, Butte, 
Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cleveland, 
Portland, Oreg., St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Savannah, 2 per cent; Richmond, 
Rochester, and Washington, 1 per cent; 
and Boston, Manchester, Norfolk, and 
Scranton, less than five-tenths of 1 per 
cent. Ten cities showed decreases: Fail 


| 


The following 15 articles showed  no/ River, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
|change in the month: Fresh milk, evap-/ and Portland, Me., 1 per cent; Baltimore,. 
|orated milk, oleomargarine, vegetable} Brdigeport, Mobile, New Haven, and 
|lard substitute, bread, flour, corn meal,! Providence, less than five-tenths of 1 per 
rolled oats, cornflakes, wheat cereal, rice,; cent. In Jacksonville there was no 
potatoes, tea, coffee and prunes. | change in the year. 

During the month from January 15,! _ As compared with the average cost in 
|} 1929, to February 15, 1929, there was a the year 1913, food on February 15, 1929, 
decrease in the average cost of food injooe 65 per cent higher in Chicago; 62 


we : ~, | per cent in Richmond; 61 per cent in 
27 of the 51 cities as follows: Fall River, : Detroit, Scranton and Washington; 60 


Jacksonville, Los Angeles, and San Bran | pr cent in atlanta, Birmingham, Bula, 
| Bridge nt. Cieateahien Ss. oo ’) and Cincinnati; 58 per cent in Pittsburgh 
oo SDobile Ne x N oH ST ae and St. Louis; 57 per cent in Baltimore, 
ee eee aya Ny aren Nev |Louinile Milwauiee and New York, 6 
: pies cots , | per cent in Charleston, S. C., Dallas, and 

| eres S PE et hee Cole Pele Minneapolis; 55 per cent in Boston, New 
| delphia Pittsburgh St. Louis, Salt Lake maven, New Orleans, and cee 
|City, Scranton, and Washington eel ce per cent in Kansas City and Provi- 
‘than five-tenths of 1 per a The fol- eee; mi Pl a 4 ee gr ages “ 
pac ago see : co per cent in Cleveland an ittle Rock;’ 
soripg gies incensed: Lovie and Br per cent in Fall River and Mancher 
ae * : ie 2 eee | ter; 50 per cent in Memphis and San 
rela, Kansas City | Milwaukes| Brancacz 49 per cen in Omaha 48 per 
and Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, | 49 per a tar es Kage ae aan 
a a er nee |S Jacksonville and Portland, Oreg.; 39 
ter, Savannah, and Springfield, IIL, less Pit oe tae eae ee sued 
thers ras no changes fhe mec "| 2 BUTE, ote, Cobmabus, Hosta 
| e . | Mobile, Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me. 
; For the year period February 15, 1928, Rochester, St. Paul, Savannah, and 
|to February 15, 1929, 40 cities showed| Springfield. Ill., in 1913, hence no com- 
|increases: Indianapolis and Little Rock, | P@tison for the 16-year period can be 


| coc oe ee e ’| given for these cities. 
6 per cent; Cincinnati, Kasas City and & 
gael eee a RL NS Ol eek ee 











Decisions ¥ 


—of the— 


Bird cies $50,000 | 


10,000 | 


$30,000 | 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated March 19, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. v. Commis- 

sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 19556. 


A taxpayer keeping its books of 
account and making its returns upon 
the accrual basis’ may not deduct 
from gross income of any one year 
several years’ interest upon indebt- 
edness even though the interest is 
not payable until the maturity of 
the indebtedness. 


| 
| 


| 


' 
| 


| 
| 


The tube 
the set-makers 


choose 


Radio set performance de- 
pends on the quality of the 
vacuum tubes. Builders of fine 
sets recommend the use of 
RCA Radiotrons to insure the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Reserve Natural Gas Company of Louisi- 


ana v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. Docket Nos. 14185 and 17707. 


(1) Where a former decision of 
the Board is neither pleaded nor in- 
troduced in evidence, and where it 
it stipulated that a question of law 
is submitted to the Board for deci- 
sion, and where it is asserted for the 
first time in a brief filed by counsel 
that the decision of such question is 
res adjudicata; held, that such con- 
tention has no merit. 


(2) A contract to purchase and 
sell gas, held to be “tangible prop- 
erty,” as that term is defined in Sec- 
tion 325(a) of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921. 





\ 


\ 
RADIOTRON 


““Radiotrons are the Heart 
of your Radio Set” 


Make your 


stationery WORK for you 


There is no place in modern business for dead 


timber... And stationery of mediocre quality is 


Trade | 


just that—a burden, when it should be an asset. 


Your stationery can, and should, work for you. 


Fine stationery, throug 


h its impressive appear- 


ance, commands attention. . . suggests standing 


| 


and reputation . . . brings you definite returns 


in good will and prestige. 


Crane’s Bond—a 100% new white rag paper 


—will represent your firm with dignity and dis- 


tinction. Ask your engraver to show you samples, 


with envelopes to match . . . and compare it 


with the,stationery you 


are now using. 


Crane’s Bond 


CRANE & CO,, INC - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





AvtTuHorRized STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Varmer Must Apply 
Business Principles, 
Says Senator Smith 


Power to Fix Prices to Ab- 
sorb Production Cost and 


Yield Profit Declared 
To Be Essential. 


Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
in a recent speech delivered over the 
radio from Washington, D. C., declared 
that the solution of the problems of the 


farmers resolves itself into these factors: | 


“How to organize and finance his 
business so as to give him the power to 
fix his price so as to absorb the cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit.” 

“It is idle to speak of the tariff as 
beneficial to the farmer so long as he 
has no power to fix the price of his 

product so as to benefit by the tariff,” 
he declared. 
Complexities of Farm Problem. 


His speech follows in full text: 

The agricultural problem includes more 
difficulties of diversity and difference of 
character than any problem affecting 
modern civilization, and yet its proper 
solution will benefit more people and have 
a more far reaching beneficial effect 
than any other possible achievement that 
can be attained. 


Those engaged in agriculture repre-| 
sent every shade of human intelligence, | 


as illustrated by the scientific methods 
employed by certain individuals and the 
Government in our experimental farms 
= most elementary processes still 
used, 


Elementary Farm Processes. 

The primary processes of agriculture 
production are natural altogether. The 
presence of heat and moisture and light 
and soil are all that are necessary to 
bring about germination and start the 
process of production. This differs radi- 
cally from the primary processes neces- 
sary to manufacture. 
naturally fertile and the seasons fairly 
favorable there is very little call for 
extra intelligence in producing an aver- 
age yield. For years the application 
of certain chemicals to depleted soils 
has been thoroughly understood and 
utilized; the processes necessary to 
produce maximum _ crops on __ ail 
the various soils of America are 
thoroughly understood; the production of 
wheat, corn, cotton, vegetables and truck 
of all descriptions are thoroughly under- 
stood and utilized. The different re- 
gions in which the various crops are 
grown and where they may be grown 


successfully are also thoroughly under- | 


stood. The same is true of the stock 
raising industry. The methods of breed- 
ing and feeding of stock is also 
thoroughly understood and applied. The 
effects of weather of corse cannot be an- 
ticipated from year to year, but they are 
fairly subject to discount so that the 
problem of farm legislation and the 
unsolved difficulties lie outside of pro- 
duction. These difficulties are as clearly 
defined and are as thoroughly understood 
as are the processes of production and 
fertilization already enumerated, but 
their solution constitutes the problem. 
Farm Financing. 

First,.the vast majority of farmers 
mortgage their probable production be- 
fore the harvest. The obligations they 
assume for means to produce a.crop 
mature when the crop is ready to harvest. 


Therefore a sufficient amount of their | 


crop must be immediately marketed to 
meet the obligations thus maturing. 
From time immemorial the prices re- 
alized are such as to take the entire 
crop to meet these obligations, leaving 
absolutely no profit and very often a 
deficit. Thus the farmer begins another 
year entirely upon credit and so the 
vicious circle has continued until the 
vast majority of agricultural lands, the 
basis of the maintenance of life in 
America is mortgaged to its full market 
value. As indicated on account of the 
financial condition of the individual 
farmer and therefore applicable to the 
aggregate, the total crop is dumped on 
the market through necessity within 
90 to 120 days. This total crop thus 
marketed or disposed of is the total sup- 
ply for the next succeeding 12 months. 
The natural result of this procedure is 
to depress the price on all agricultural 
products. In addition to this there is 
deduction from the farmer’s 
every cost necessary or incidental 
geting it to market. 


in 


in representing the miller and spinner 
in procuring their supplies of raw ma- 
terial are also deducted; taxes are de- 
ducted, all expenses incidental to pre- 
paring his production from the raw state 
to the finished article is deducted, while 
the things that he buys, all the expenses 
incidental to proparing it in the form in 
which he is to ultimately use it are 
added; in a word the farmers of America, 
particularly those engaged in producing 
what are commonly termed the standard 
crops, grain and textiles, pay all the 
costs incidental in marketing his stuff 
and in the processing and marketing of 
what he buys. Throughout the entire 
country, under the present system of 
marketing farm products he is forced 
to sell by necessity in such a compara- 
tively short time as to depress his own 
commodity first, and second having all 
the costs and profits added to what he 
purchases. In a word the problem of 
the farmer is not in production. It is 
not so much in the skill and scientific 
development of the processes of produc- 
tion; the solution of it must ultimately 
come by the farmers having the same 
bargaining power in the market places 
as those who buy his products. Until there 
shall have been made a process by which 
he may add all the overhead costs plus 
a reasonable profit and can so distribute 
his sales that he can supply the market 
at a price which will cover these, the 
farm problem will be as it has been 
through the ages, a perennial one. 
Transport and Communication. 
One of the difficulties that has added 
to the farm problem heretofore was the 
lack of facilities for communication and 
transportation. These have been practi- 
cally eliminated. The telephone, tele- 
graph and now the radio have brought 
all the world instantly together. Steam, 
electricity and gas have revolutionized 
transportation, The conditions existing 
throughout the world as to the probable 
consumption of any given article or any 
given product ca. be known instantly so 
that it would be possible for the wheat 
growers of America to know the needs of 
the world for American wheat and what 
prices he might demand. The same is true 
of cotton and wool, And these facilities 


Agriculture 


Are PRESENTED HineIN, Perna 
py THE Unitep States Daity 


‘Tariff 


Inquiries Into Foreign Costs of Producing 


| Goods Declared to Be Mostly Successful 


Tariff Commission Has Obtained Information Sought in 
| 65 Per Cent of Cases, Says Mr. Brossard, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


those of the United States, including|“when he finds that the public interest 
dumping and cost of production. will be served thereby.” 
Six years later, in 1922, largely as a! The work of the Commission thus 


greatly increased the work of the Com-|to aid in perfecting the tariff law; (2) 
mission by adding to the work given it | making investigations to assist the Presi- 
in the Act of 1916 the new work involved| dent in adjusting duties to equalize the 
in the investigations under the provi-| difference in costs of production in the 
sions of Sections 315, 316, and 317 of | United States and in the principal com- 


result of the investigations and reports | briefly stated is as follows: (1) Making | 
of the Tariff Commission, the Congress, investigations and reports to Congress | 


If the soil be} 


the Tariff Act of 1922. 
Investigations of Costs 


Abroad Are Conducted 

Under Section 315, the flexible provi- 
sion, the Commission makes investiga- 
tions of costs of production of articles 


lar articles in the principal competing 
countries to assist the President to find 
the difference in such costs. For it is 
under this section of the law that the 
Congress gave the President authority to 
adjust the rates of duty to equalize the 


the United States and in the principal 
competing country. 

Under Section 316 the 
makes investigations of any unfair acts 
or practices in the importation of arti- 
cles into the United States or in their 
sale by the owner, importer, consignee, or 
| agent of either, the effect or tendency of 





| which is to destroy or substantially in- 
jure an industry, efficiently and econom- 
jically operated, in the United States, or 
;to prevent the establishment of such an 
jindustry, or to restrain or monopolize 
trade or commerce in the United States. 

The findings of the Commission are 
reported to the President who may, if he 
finds such unfair acts or practices to 
exist, either increase the duties to offset 
such unfair acts or practices, or in ex- 
treme cases or in persistent cases he may 
prohibit the further entry of goods by 
the offending persons. 

Under Section 317 the Commission 
makes investigations of any unequal dis- 
crimination against the commerce of the 
United States by any foreign country, 
and reports its findings to the President, 
who has the authority to declare upon 
| articles imported from such foreign coun- 
| try, such new or additional rate or rates 





|set such burdens on our commerce im- 
| posed by said foreign country, and if 
|such unequal discrimination is maintained 
{or increased the President may exclude 
such articles from further entry into the 
United States. The President has this 
authority after investigation by the Tar- 
iff Commission discloses such unfair dis- 
crimination, and he may exercise it 


for transportation and communication 
should be available for the farmer as 
they are for other trades and industries 
and the costs of their using charged in 
the prices that he should receive so that 


problem resolves itself into the solution 
of these factors viz: How to organize 
and finance his business, as to give him 
the power to fix his price so as to absorb 
the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. 


It is idle to speak of the tariff as bene- 
ficial to the farmer so long as he has no 
power to fix the price of his product so as 





to benefit by the tariff. So long as the! ment, yet they are a part of the customs | 


buyer of his article has the power %o 
fix the price at which he the buyer shall 
buy, he can and has, and will ignore any 
tariff that may be placed on the farmer’s 
product. A few years ago we passed 
an emergency tariff act increasing the 
duty of wheat 42 cents a bushel and 
wheat went down somtheing like 40 
cents a bushel. The industries of this 
country are and have been so organized 
and combined that they can and jaave 
and do profit practically to the full extent 
of the tariff. They have practically 
eliminated competition in the quality, 
quantity and priee of their products and 
the only question with them is production 


|in the United States and of like or simi- | 


difference in the costs of production in| 


Commission | 


{of duty as he shall determine will off- | 


in the last analysis the American farm } 


peting country; (3) making investiga- 
tions to assist the President in correcting 
{unfair acts or practices in the importa- 
ition of goods into the United States, 
{and (4) making investigations to assist 
the President in correcting unfair dis- 
crimination by foreign countries against 


tates. 
| This work is by no means easy for any 
one, nor are the solutions for the prob- 
lems simple. The investigations, however, 
are fascinating and the results have 
| proved useful and well worth while. 


|Commission has had some opposition in 
foreign countries. Although the difficul- 


current discussions of them, they have 
| been substantial. 

|Four Types of Inquiries 
|Made by Commission 

| Under that section the 
|has to ascertain the costs of production 


‘of articles in the United States and in| 


foreign countries. Out of 86 investiga- 
tions made under this flexible provision, 
; the Commission obtained cost data from 
| domestic producers in 100 per cent of the 
cases and from foreign producers in 65 
per cent of the cases. For the other 35 
per cent of the cases, other evidence of 
the foreign costs of production, such as 
}invoice prices, has been used. 


| Most of the opposition to these investi- 
| gations in foreign countries are from the 
lack of foreign peoples and governments 
understanding the purpose and scientific 
| character of the investigations, from a 
;natural reticence to reveal to foreigners 
data as to individual costs, and from 
suspicion that the customs duties might 
be increased irrespective of the cost dif- 
ference. Fortunately most, though not 
all, of such opposition has been overcome 
as foreign peoples and governments have 
learned more about the law and the man- 
{ner in which it is admnistered. 


;tain importers and foreign producers 
who have violated the provisions of Sec- 


made to suffer the penalties for their 
junlawful acts. 
fairness of the intent and in general of 
the provisions of those sections cannot 
be, and so far as I know are not, ques- 
tioned. They may need some slight 
amendments and need to be more clearly 
and precisely worded, but they are valu- 
able provisions and will probably remain 
on the statutes. 

Although the Tariff Commission has 
nothing to do with the administration 
jof the antidumping law and the levy- 
ing and collecting of duties, nor with 
the foreign investigations of cases of 
fraudulent undervaluation of dutiable 
imports, because they are all under the 
jadministration of the Treasury Depart- 








law and need to be mentioned here. 


| Work of Federal Agents 
'In Europe Defended 


' 

There has been considerable criticism 
in Europe of the activities of the United 
States Treasury agents who. make inves- 


| tigations there of cases of fraudulent | 
produc- | 


| undervaluation and of costs of 
tion to determine if dumping is prac- 
ticed. Let me ask what objections an 
honest man who properly evaluates his 
| merchandise can have to such an inves- 
tigation. 
and revelation of fraud where it exists 


to meet the demands of the American |a protection to the honest foreign ex- 
consumer at the tariff raised prices. I | porters to the United States as well as 
will not say that the elimination of all|a protection to the United States of its 
foreign farm products might not in the! proper and legal revenue? 
speculative market help the farmer but | 

it would be a very indirect help because | 


It is my understanding that the darge 
and responsible European exporters to 


such prices would not be the measure! this country so look upon these investi- | 


of his needs, but the relative strength | gations, and that they not only do not 
or weakness of the speculative element | object to them but are glad to have 


product | 


The freight is de- | 
ducted; the salaries of those engaged | 


in the market that has no regard for the 
farmer whatever. And as to cotton 
a tariff could not aid at all because the 


price. 





Solution Is Difficult. 

The enormous number engaged in 
farming, the different conditions under 
which individuals comprising this mass 
operate, their unorganized condition, 
their lack of adequate finances and or- 
ganization to market their product, the 
|difference in the sizes of the farms, 
| makes the problem a tremendously dif- 
| ficult one, but it can and must be solved. 
'It will take a resolute determination 
jon the part of the Government 
with the full support and cooperation of 
the farmers to solve this problem. 
cannot be solved in a day, nor a year, 
but the foundations can be laid upon 
which an ultimate solution will be 
achieved and a measure of immediate 
relief obtained. ‘The farm problem is 
not a new one, It has been rendered 
more acute and pressing since “the world 
war and particularly since deflation in 
1920. The plane of living has been tre- 
mendously raised in comparatively a 
few years. Agriculture nas been totally 
unable to keep step with the rising tide 
of modern life. The farmer is being 
bankrupted by the demands made upon 
him. The relief of the situation, if it 
comes, must come by providing for him 
the means by which he can protect him- 
self against the ruinous exactions nuw 
made upon him. And this may be 
achieved only through organizing and 
financing. The logic of modern events 
is organization and combination and 
through these the control of production 
and prices, 

Much has been said about the increased 
taxes the farmers pay, increased freight 
rates, the enormous increase in the 
prices of things he has to buy, such as 
labor, farming implements, fertilizer, 
etc. If he can be so organized and fi- 
nanced that he can charge costs and 
profit, legitimate and necessary costs and 
profits, in the price of the thing that he 
produces, as industries do now, the bur- 
den will then be lifted from his shoulders 
and passed on to those who purchase 
his products and those who consume 
them. The burden will vhen be univer- 
sally distributed rather than borne by 
him alone, 


It | 


| and 


them made for their own protection 
against fraudulent competition. These 
|investigations are a necessary part of 


'ment and of the antidumping law. 


One other point might be made in this 


the foreign commerce of the United) 


In the administration of Section 315 the | 


ties have been greatly exaggerated in| 


° . 1 
Commission 


Opposition has also come from cer-} 


tions 316 and 317 and who have been | 
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Decline Is Recorded 
| In Stocks of Wheat 
In Store and Afloat 


Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

| nomics Also Gives Figures 

For Holdings of 
Other Grains. 


Domestic wheat in store and afloat at 
| United States markets at the close of 
| the week ended March 16, 1929, totaled 
126,143,000 bushels, compared with 127,- | 
297,000 bushels (revised) the previous | 
week and 71,125,000 bushels the corre-| 
sponding week last year, according to! 
statistics compiled and just made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 

Other domestic grains, according to 
| the figures issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, were in store and 
afloat at United States markets at the 
close of the past week in the follow- 
ing total holdings: Corn, 37,676,000 
bushels; oats, 15,624,000 bushels; rye, 
6,701,000 bushels; barley, 10,615,000 
bushels; and flax, 690,000 bushels. 

A total of 27,491,000 bushels of Ca- 
nadian wheat, the Bureau reported, was 
in store in bond in United States mar- 
kets at the close of the week, compared | 
with 30,530,000 bushels (revised) the 
previous week, and 15,817,000 bushels | 
last year. Holdings of other Canadian 
grains were reported by the Bureau as} 
follows: Oats, 511,000 bushels; rye, 
439.000 bushels; and barley, 3,380,000 
bushels. 

United States grain was stated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to be 
in store in Canadian markets at the, 
close of the week ended March 16, 1929, | 
in the following total quantities: Wheat, | 
1,906,000 bushels; corn, 450,000 bushels; | 
oats, 364,000 bushels; rye, 1,302,000 | 
bushels; and barley, 139,000 bushels, | 


Studies Conducted | 
On Coking of Coal 


High Melting Bitumens Said, 


To Give Strength to | 
Product. 


| 


Recent results of studies which the 
Bureau of Mines is making to determine | 
the coking power of coal indicate strongly | 
that it is the “high melting bitumens” | 
which contribute most to the strength 
of coke, the Department of Commerce | 





But the justness and| 


Is not such an investigation | 


has just announced, The statement fol- | 
lows in full text: ttt 

The coking power of coal is_ being 
studied by the Department at the Pitts- 
burgh and Seattle experiment stations 
of the Bureau of Mines. At Pittsburgh | 
the coking constituents are extracted by 
benzene under pressure and their prop- | 
erties are studied. At Seattle the! 
strength of cokes produced from different | 
coals under standard conditions is being | 
measured, Recent results of this work 
indicate strongly that it is the high 
melting bitumens, solid at room tempera- | 
| ture, which contribute most to the| 
| strength of coke produced from a coal. | 





European Corn Borer 
| Found on 200 Plants’ 


| Study of Parasite Made by Agri-| 
cultural Specialist. 


The European corn borer attacks more | 
\than 200 plants, according to a study of 
host plants of the corn borer in New| 
England made by Benjamin E. Hodgson, 
associate entomologist, section on the| 
European corn borer, Bureau of Ento- | 
| mology, made public on March 19 by the | 
Department of Agriculture. The full) 
text of the statement follows: 

The European corn borer, although | 
primarily a corn insect, has been found 
on more than 200 different kinds of 
plants. A number of other plants ex- | 
amined were found to be uninfested. The 
| insect is occasionally a pest of economic 
importance on plants other than corn. | 
| Many of the host plants might become | 
of importance should the borer reach; 
| sections of the country where they com- | 





price of American cotton fixes the world|the policy of valuation for duty assess- | monly occur. Every cultivated host plant | 


may act as a carrier of the insect, and | 
all host plants, especially the weeds and | 


| connection. . Domestic products having | wild plants, may harbor and help perpet- | 
{heard of the objections of certain Euro- | uate the pest. | 


| pean countries to the investigations of 


The larvae may attack any or all parts | 


'the treasury agents in Europe are mak-|o0f the plants; the stems are most fre- | 


ing a great drive to have the basis of | quently infested. 1 
valuation for duty purposes changed | pearance of which is usually character- | 


from valuation to 
|va 


{It is interestin 


foreign 


porters and foreign producers. 


check on its revenues and the adminis- 
tration of its suctoms laws. Which shall 
it be, a check on foreign valuation in 
foreign countries by agents of our 


basis that can be enforced rigidly under 
the laws of our own land without the 
need of foreign concessions or diplomatic 
discussions with foreign representatives ? 

It may be that there is less objection 
abroad to our investigations of fraud- 
ulent undervaluation than there is to 





appear as the purpose and character of 
these investigations are understood and 
more fully appreciated in foreign coun- 
tries. 

|January Imports of Wool 


| Exceeded Figure in 1928 


| Imports of wool into the United 
(States during January amounted to 
36,333,000 pounds as compared with 
24,627,000 pounds in January, 1928, ac- 


cording to a statement made public on 


| March 19 by the Bureau of Agricultural | 


| Economics of the 
culture, 
text: 

Most of this increase was in combing 
clothing 


Department of Agri- 
The statement follows in full 


pared with 10,234,000 pounds last vear 
and 6,701,000 pounds last month, 


American | istic) often results in the partial, some- | 
luation or to Amercan selling price.|times in the total destruction 
g to note that such a! plants. 

change is being opposed by certain im- | 


Government, or a check on an American | 


wools, imports of which | 
;amounted to 21,565,000 pounds as com- 


\ 


The injury (the ap-| 
| 


of the | 


The hosts may be attacked ky secant 


of either or both generations, and all im- | 


The United States must have some | mature stages of the insect have been 


}found on many of them. The seasonal | 
|development, characteristics, environ- | 
|ment, frequency and distribution of | 
| plants affect their infestation. | 

The plants are discussed and classified | 
as to their frequency of infestation (their | 
| frequency of occurrence being taken into | 
consideration) and as to their status as | 
| hosts of the borer. Included is a com- | 
plete list of the plants upon which the! 
| borer has been found, showing these clas- 
| Sifications, the generations, and stages 


the proposed change to the basis of | of the insect found on each, and the parts 
American valuation or American selling | of the plants attacked. 

price. Objection to the investigations by | 
the treasury agents may gradually dis- | Bulletin No. 77-T, available for free dis- 


The information is found in Technical 


| tribution, while the limited supply lasts, 
lon application to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


|Proposed Increase in Rates 
On Potatoes Is Suspended 


By an order just entered in In- 
vestigation and suspension Docket No. 
8260, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hes suspended from March 19, 1929, 
until October 19, 1929, the operation of 
| certain schedules as published by Agent 
| E. B, Boyd in the following tariffs: Sup- 
vlement No. 30 to I. C. C. No. A-1602; 
Supplment No. 13 to I. C. C. No. A- 
1877; IC. C. No. A-1955. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
readjust the rates on potatoes, carloads, 
from points in Michigan, Minnesota, 
| North Dakota and Wisconsin to South- , 
|} ern destinations resulting principally in 
increases, 


| of Carboniferous Age constituted the raw 


\formed. Plant structure is readily recog- 


Coal 


| Processes Believed to Have Formed Coal 
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Commerce 


Wheat in Elevators 


| Are Applied to Wood In Research on Fuels’ 4 4 (Country Mills 


| Relative Importance of Chemical and Bacteriologicu! | 


Action in Producing Lignite Is Tested. 


Wood is being subjected to the various <eria and fungi, as well as chemical ac- 
| Processes thought to have brought about | tion, play a part in decay. 

| the formation of coal,,in a research prob- | Wood is a major constituent of plants, 
lem which the Pittsburgh Experiment 


| chemical action; (2) what wood constitu- 


j|has just announced. |; ents remain im modified form to take part 
thinese epbtoh: it is | ents 1 
Among other things which it is hoped | in the subsequent stages of coal forma- 


will be learned by this study is the rela- ! tion; and (3) what wood constituents are 
teriological action upon the formation of | of wood that have been subjected to all 
coal, according to the statement, which | natural conditions of decay in various 
follows in full text: | Stages are being analyzed. Samples ex- 


} accordingly research is in progress at the | 
ee) | Pittsburgh Experiment Station of the! 
{Station of the Bureau of Mines is con- | Bureau of Mines designed to show: (1) | 
i|ducting, the Department of Commerce | The relative importance of bacterial and | 


tive importance of cnemical and bac- | completely used up. To this end samples! 


' 





Increases in Volume 


Total Stocks as of March 1 
Is Larger Than on Same 
Date in Preceding 
Year. 


Stocks of wheat in country mills and 
elevators as of March 1, 1929, totaled 
78,411,000 bushels, compared with 75,- 
428,000 bushels on the corresponding 
date in 1928, it has just been stated by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
on the basis of figures received from 
crop correspondents, field statisticians 


It has been shown that more or less | amined so far are: (1) Wood rotted com-|and cooperating State Departments of 


decayed plant matter laid down in peat | pletely in air; } 
| subsequently submerged in water; and 
'(3) wood submerged when sound. Bac- 
| terial as well as chemical action is being 


| investigated. 


material from which our coal beds were 


nized in coals of all ranks from lignite 
to anthracite. It is logical, therefore, in 
seeking to elucidate the process of coal 
formation to start with its initial stage 
—that is, with the formation of peat ! 
from plants. This process is undoubt- 
edly both biological and chemical; bac- | 


|Mexican Vegetable Trade 
Reduced by Revolution 


The Mexican vegetable trade with the 
United States, which in west coast prod- 
ucts increased from 40,556,000 pounds 
in the period from November 30, 1927 
29, 1928, to 61,871,000 


Duties Allowed he 
On Rubber and Wire | peu tor 2) 


New York, March 19.—Two decisions 
just announced by the United States Cus- 
toms Court here grant lower classifica- 
tions for X-ray gloves made of leather, | Mexico on March 3 is interfering seri- 
india-rubber and canvas, and borated | ously with the shipment of fresh veg- 
copper-coated steel wire, used as “lead-|etables from that country into the 


roe 
in” wire in the manufacture of incan-/| United States. 
descent electric-light bulbs. | 

The gloves in question were imported 


Lower 


| season, is being seriously injured by the 

revolution, it was stated March 19, by 
| the Department of Agriculture. The full 
; text of the statement follows: 


| repairs will take considerable time, Un- 


in the name of Hensel, Bruckmann itil these repairs are mad hipments 
Lorbacher, of Chicago. They were sub-| wij] pe ars ; ae 


jected to duty at 50 per cent ad valorem,! ]; js doubtful whether 
under Paragraph 1433, Tariff Act of 1922. | companies 
Th 
Clelland, fixed duty at 25 per cent ad 
valorem, under Paragraph 1439. 
tests Nos. 266192-G-75830, etc.) 
The steel wire, imported in the name 
of C. J. Tower & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.,| suffer heavy loss. 
was assessed at 35 per cent ad valorem, | A shipment of vegetables consisting 
under Paragraph 316, Tariff Act of 1922. | of 54 cars reached the border at Nogales 
The Court, in an opinion by Chief Jus-/| just when the revolution began. In the 


the railroad 
will send refrigerator cars 


|tinues. Tomatoes will be much affected, 
(Pro- | since the great bulk of Mexico’s tomato 
‘erop is grown in Sinaloa. 


| pounds for the corresponding period last | 


| The revolution which broke out in; 





In southern Sonora and|Iaaho .. 
northern Sinaloa many railroad bridges' Colorado 
|have been destroyed, and the necessary! Washington .. 


| 


(2) wood rotted in air and) Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges. 


The table by States follows: 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture makes 
the following estimates from reports and 
data furnished by crop correspondents, 
field statisticians, amd cooperating State 
Boards (or departments) of Agriculture 
ana Agricultural Colleges of wheat stocks 
in country mills and elevators, March 1, 
(estimated in thousands of bushels): 
1927. 1928. 
4,236 2,030 


1929. 
1,500 
872 
832 
1,394 
1,311 
300 
2,992 
519 
1,648 
17,472 
3,472 
3,485 
3,808 
3,000 
1,350 
8,422 
4,144 
2,011 
7,480 
4,419 
2,838 
5,142 


78,411 


Pennsylvania ...... ° 
Ohio per eee 3,635 1,453 
Indiana ............. 3,064 1,665 
Miimeis ’.....i00..-2 £2488 lie 
Michigan .......... - 2,160 1,542 
Wisconsin ......... 390 500 
Minnesota 3,474 2,720 
Iowa 565 494 
Misseourl ............ aay itn 
North Dakota ...... 12,333 14,321 
South Dakota ...... 1,974 4,085 
Nebraska 2,806 2,953 
Kansas ; 9,005 3,340 
Oklahoma .. 4,425 1,500 
Teme... 984 450 
Montana ... 7,159 8,021 
2,956 5,180 
1,128 2,011 
6,544 9,350 
3,928 4,017 
1,442 2,183 
9,091 4,772 


15,428 


Oregon 
California axes 
Other States . 


United States .... 85,928 


e Court, in an opinion by Judge Mc- |into Mexico while the disturbance con-|the fact that from November 30, 1928, 


to February 28, 1929, shipments «f Mex- 
ican West Coast vegetables into the 


Growers and; United States totaled 61,871,000 pounds, 
shippers in Mexico will unquestionably | compared with 40,556,000 pounds in the 


corresponding period of the previous 
season. In addition, some shipments 
were made in bond through the United 
States to Canad In February ship- 


tice Fischer, fixed duty at 25 per cent, | following week the only additional cars; ments of Mexican West Coast vegetables 


plus two-tenths of one cent per pound|to come through were those already on 
under another provision of the same para-|the rails in Sonora. An idea of the 
graph. (Protest No. 64053-G-147.) |amount of business involved is given by 


into the United States amounted to 29,- 
488,000 pounds, compared with 18,737,- 
000 pounds in February, 1928. 


why do more than 400 
manufacturers advertise 
their products in The 
Christian Science Monitor? 
something worth looking 
into! 


a daily newspaper 
for the home 
published in Boston 
read everywhere 
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Railroads 
Relief From Burden of Executive Work 


Asked for Interstate Commerce Commission 





Power to Divide Duties Among Commissioners and to 
Delegate Tasks Proposed by Mr. Aitchison. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


sioners themselves, which has only partly 
been relieved by the permission given 
in 1917 to break the body into divisions 
for the performance of duties. 

Analysis of the Commission’s minutes 
for a year shows that the votes of the 
Commissioners were required in more 
than 20,500 distinct matters. ‘Excluding 
those which could be safely left to sub- 
ordinates and formal matters, nearly 
5,000 matters required the exercise of 
actual personal discretion by Commis- 
sioners and the average number of Com- 
missioners who acted on each was 6.33, 
and each Commissioner was called upon 
to exercise his discretion by voting on 
2,829 matters in the year. 

This took no account of time spent in 
hearings, argument, preparation, or 
study. The opinions in cases decided 
filled 151% standard law-books, and ag- 
gregated 11,729 pages. 


Complaints Accumulating 


In Bureau of Informal Cases 


The Bureau of Informal Cases, in the 
disposition of correspondence complaints, 
handled an aggregate of 165,000 letters 
since 1922; and nearly 20,000 informal 
complaints and special docket applica- 
tions during the last year. 

The condition of the docket of rate 
cases, in the Bureau of Formal Cases, 
@auses great concern because of the fact 
that generaly since the war the cases 
filed have exceeded those disposed of, 
despite the efforts which haye increased 
the cases disposed of 90 per cent per 
annum since 1922. 


This was attributed to the absorbing} 
effect of the nation-wide rate structure} 


survey undertaken pursuant to the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, to the great number 
of cases which the shortened procedure 
has encourged, personnel changes, due 
to “graduation” of experienced Commis- 
sioners and employees into private life, 
and the unnecessary rigidity of a system 
which brings a mass of trivial matters to 
the Commissioners for consieration, and 
dilutes the time available for matters 
of substance. 

The financial transactions cleared 
through the Bureau of Finance since 
1920 have aggregated between 11 and 
12,000,000,000 in certifications, loans, and 
security approvals. 

With the Bureau of Traffic more than} 
93,000 tariff schedules were filed in 1928. | 
The iariff file contains approximately | 
5,700,000 schedules and _ supplements, 
which name literally billions of rates. | 

The Bureau of Valuation is bringing| 
to a close the primary valuations of the 
carriers. The cost to the Government 
has approximated one-sixth of 1 per cent; 
of the values found. 

Bringing the appraisal to date is under 
way, but the forthcoming decision of the} 
Supreme Court in the O’Fallon case will! 
be necessary to clarify the disputes in 
principles which have grown out of the 
increase in costs following the beginning 
of the war. 


‘Adequate Personnel 
Required for Work 


For the performance of the huge vol- 
ume of work which the Commission has 
to do, adequate personnel is a first requi- 
site. This implies adequacy both as to| 
quantity and experience. 

The turn-over in the forces as well- 
trained men have left the service has had 
marked effect upon both the amount and | 
character of the work done. Budgeting} 
of such an organization should be along | 
lines of a continuously consistent policy, | 
and sufficiently liberal that men will be| 














Lease of Railroad | 
In Vermont Modified | 


Assignment of Rental of Lake| 
Champlain Line Clarified. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public a supplemental 
report in Finance Docket No. 6948, ap- 
proving a modification of the lease by the 
Canadian Pacific of the line of the St. 
Johnsbury & Lake Champlain Railroad. | 
The text of the report by Division 4,! 
dated March 11 and made public on 
March 15, follows: | 

By our report and order in this pro- 
ceeding dated October 22, 1927, 131 I. 
C. C. 407, we authorized the acquisition 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany of control by lease and by the 
Maine Central Railroad Company by 
sublease of that portion of the line of 
railroad of the St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain Railroad Company, extending | 
from St. Johnsbury to Lunenberg, a 
distance of 22 miles, all in the State of 
Vermont. 

By supplemental application, filed | 
January 16, 1929, the above companies 
request approval of a modified lease ex- 
ecuted January 1, 1929, subject to our| 
avnroval, by the St. Johnsbury and the 
Canadian Pacific. In the original lease | 
between these two companies, hereto- | 
fore approved by us, it was recited that | 
the St. Johnsbury was indebted to the! 
Boston & Maine Railroad in large sums 
of money, and in consideration thereof 
the former assigned to the Boston &| 
Maine all of the rent to be paid by the | 
Canadian Pacific, and the Canadian Pa- 
cific agreed to such assignment. 

It is now stated that the recital just 
mentioned was an_ unintentional mis- 
statement of fact. The true situation | 
is that the Boston & ‘Maine is a guar- 
antor of the principal and interest: of 
$1,328,000 of 5 per cent bonds of the 
St. Johnsbury now outstanding and held 
by the public, and it was the request 
of the Boston & Maine that the rental 
be assigned to it for the sole purpose 
of enabling it to make sure of the ap- 
plication of those funds to the payment! 
of interest on the bonds as the same | 
became due. To remedy this error the | 
modified lease was entered into, cor- 
rectly setting forth the purpose of the 
assignment of the rental. No other | 
change is proposed, | 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition of control by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, under the modified lease 
above referred to, of that portion of the 
St. Johnsbury’s line hereinabove de- 





| recently been acquired by the Atchison, | bons are discussed in the Bureau of Mines | 


| from Mile Post 11.87 in a generaly north- 


at hand for tasks as they arise, with 
means to go on, 





| themselves will be the limiting factor. 
The organization and manner of the 
work of the Commission necessarily 
must conform to the statute which cre- 
| ates it and directs how it must act. 

The law lodges both power and re- 
sponsibility in the Commissioners, to be 


exercised by them personally and not} 
evaded or delegated, except as the law | 


itself permits assignment to a lesser 
number than a quorum of the entire 
membership, or to particular agencies. 
No such permission has been given di- 
j rectly to assign any function to any 
| individual Commissioner or to subordi- 
nates. 


Indirect assignment might be made 
| by the Commission itself, under a tacit 
| arrangement that the Commission or 
ja Division would go through the form 
of adopting in course the action of a 


specified matters which, under the law, 
require personal action by a quorum. 
But this evasion would run counter to 
the law and would violate the principle 
of business administration that men 
should act in their own name and upon 
their own responsibility. 





The present state of the law brings | 


|the combined efforts of nearly 2,000 
employes to the Commissioners them- 
selves for the vitalizing exercise of their 
corporate discretion. More such work 
is brought to the Commissioners than 
they should be expected to handle. There 
is no likelihood of diminution in the 
volume of the work; on the contrary, 
the probability is that it will increase, 
and that new duties may be cast upon 
the Commission. 

To a great extent the situation is 


Assuming that such conditions apply, | 
| then the capacity of the Commissioners | 


single member or of a subordinate in| 
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capable of ready and_ inexpensive 
remedy. The Commission has recom- 
! mended to Congress that it be permitted 
to assign particular matters to individ- 
ual members or to employes or boards 
of employes designated by it, for dis- 
position, while it retains control through 
the processes of rehearing. The re- 
quirements of law as to organization 
should be revised in this manner, to 
permit more prompt and efficient dis- | 
patch of business. | 

This will enable the Commissioners 
to concentrate upon the greater prob-| 
lems, while they retain responsibility 
as to the disposition of lesser matters. 
Only as they have adequate opportunity | 
to exercise a reasoned discretion upon} 
a full ascertainment of the facts can 
the body in fact be what it is in theory} 
of law, an expert tribunal. 

Leadership in this case calls for time! 
for research, for observation, for in- 
ternal and external consultation, and for 
proper contemplation. Adoption by Con- 
gress of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion will materially aid a difficult situa- 
tion. 








Construction of Extension 
In Texas Is Requested 





The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway of Texas, control of which has 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com-| 
mission for a certificate authorizing the| 
construction of a line of railroad from| 
San Angelo to Sonora, Tex., 65 miles. | 
The Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway has| 
also applied for authority to acquire con- | 
trol, by lease, of the entire property of | 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of 
Texas and to operate the proposed ex- 
tension. It also asks authority to oper- 
ate for the account of the Santa Fe the 
line of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient} 
Railway from the Texas-Oklahoma State | 
line to Altus, Okla., 13 miles. 


Abandonment of Line | 
In New Mexico Approved | 





Abandonment by the El Paso & South- 
western Railroad and the Southern Pa-}| 
cific Company, as lessee, of a line of rail- 
road between Deming and Herman, as N, 
M., 30.81 miles, has been authorized by | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in| 
a report and order just made public in 
Finance Docket No. 6995. 





Los Angeles Railroad 
To Discontinue Branch 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that Division 4 had 
approved a report and order in Finance 
Docket 7399 authorizing the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad Company to aban- 
don part of its Pasadena branch in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., which extends 


erly direction to the end of the track at 
Mile Post 13.28, a distance of 1.41 miles. | 








Right to Acquire Telephone 
Company in Virginia Asked 


The York & Warwick Telephone Com- 
pany and the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia have 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mision a joint petition for authority for 
the acquisition of the properties of the 
former at Lee Hall, Va., by the latter 
for $30,000. 





Order to Cease Operation 
In Wisconsin Is Sought 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line from Babcock to 
Norway, Wis., 15 miles, on the ground 
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The 1926 average equals 100. February is the latest month shown. The charts are compiled by the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce, from data supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 








Synthetic Enrichment 


Of Gas Being Studied 


Experiments Indicate Proc- 
esses Developed Are 
Too Expensive. 


Factors involved in the enrichment of 
gas by the use of synthetic hydrocar- 


Serial 2840, the Department of Com- 
merce has just announced. This paper 
may be obtained upon application to the 
Bureau of Mines. A definite set of .con- 
ditions must prevail before it is eco- 
nomical to enrich gas in this manner, ac- 
cording to the announcement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 


In recent years numerous investiga- 
tors throughout the world have given 
attention to the possibilities of produc- 


which can be made readily from coal or 
coke, namely, from water gas, the De- 
partment points out. It has been so 
completely demonstrated, on a labora- 
tory scale, that these compounds can be 
thus synthesized that a brief study was 
made at the Pittsburgh Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines of some of 
the important factors governing the de- 
velopment and utilization of such a 
process in conjunction with gas works 
operation. 

Some of the factors limiting the pro- 
duction of synthetic hydrocarbons for 
gas-enviching purposes have been dis- 
cussed in Bureau of Mines Serial 2840. 
It appears that there is a definite set 
of conditions which must prevail before 
it is economical to enrich gas in this 
manner. 

Using catalysts thus far found to be 
suitable, it is necessary to clean the 
water gas to an unusually high state of 
purity because of the poisoning effect of 
sulphur compounds upon the catalyst; a 
process has not yet been developed for 
this purpose. Furthermore, the design 
of a reaction chamber satisfactory for 
large-scale operation is still a problem, 
largely because of the large amount 
of heat evolved during the process. Be- 
cause of these and other similar condi- 
tions, the exact cost of enriching gas 
with synthetic hydrocarbons made at the 
gas works is not known. 


However, it is evident that even under 
very favorable conditions it will not be- 
come generally economical until gas oil 
is 9 to 10 cents a gallon, and perhaps 
not until it is very much higher than 
this. The whole matter of gas enrich- 
ment by the use of synthetic hydrocar- 
bons produced at the gas works is now 
under consideration by committees of 
the American Gas Association. Particu- 
lar problems relating to commercial 
production of these enrichers are being 
studied at the Pittsburgh Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines. 





Operation of New Rates 
On Cyanamid Postponed 





that the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion far exceeds the revenue derived. 


Hearing Set on Proposed 
Reorganization of D. & H. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced March 9 


that it had assigned ments Nos. 7 and 8 to W 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3258, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from March 21, 1929, until 
October 21, 1929, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
abash Railway 


seribed will be in the public interest, | for hearing, April 14, at Washington the | Company’s tariff I. C. C. No, 6292. 
and that the terms and conditions of said | joint application of the Delaware & Hud- 
modified lease, and the consideration to| son Company and the Delaware & Hud-| increase the rates on cyanamid, car- 
be paid thereunder, are just and reason-| son Railroad Corporation for authority | loads, from Niagara Falls, Ont., to Cin- 
for the former company to abandon its |cinnati, Ohio, when destined to south- 


able. 


The suspended schedules propose to 


An appropriate order will be entered. | railroad and for the latter to take it over. ] ern points, from 1942 to 25% cents per 


ing hydrocarbon compounds from a gas | 


“Tramp” Planes to Operate 
In Anglo-German Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
discharge is to be carried out by the 
consignees at the average rate of two 
tons per hour; the carriage of the cargo 
is at the risk of the charterers and the 
owners accept no responsibility for loss, 
damage or delay. 

It is provided that “if the charterers 
declare an insurance value in the con- 
signment note, it shall be taken as a 


| request of the owners by the charterers | 


| that the owners will at the charterers’ 
| expense and as agents for the charterers 
insure the cargo for the declared value. 
The charterers are offered facilities to 
insure against transport risks, including 
loading and unloading.” 


| Ihe charter has been accepted by the 
| ~cincipal aircraft owners in Great Brit 

'ain and it is understood that steps were 
| being taken to have it accepted by all 


| the Continental owners as well. 


‘Revision of Freight Rates 
Gn Canned Goods Favored 


| A new scale of rates on canned goods 
|between points in California, Oregon, 


would result in both increases and re- 


;ductions from present rates, is recom- 
'mended for application 
; state Commerce Commission in a pro- 
posed report by Examiner F. L. Sharp 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket 


No. 3020 made public March 19, 








! 


Rate Complaints 
| Filed with the 


| Interstate Commerce 


Commission 
| 


Rate complaints made public March 
| 19 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
}mision are summarized as follows: 

No. 22044, Montgomery Live Stock Ex- 
change of Montgomery, Ala., v. Atlanta & 
, West Point Railroad et al. Asks Commis- 
sion to order establishment of reasonable 
rates on edible livestock from Montgomery 
to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Jer- 
sey City and Boston, 

No. 22045, Jackson (Miss.) Traffic Bu- 
; reau et al. v. Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road et al. Seek reasonable rates and rep- 
aration on coal from southern Illinois, Ken- 

tucky and Alabama to Jackson, West Point 
} and Starkville, Miss. 
| No, 22046, Coltexa Corporation of New 
| York City et al, v. 





Missouri Railway et al. 
to prescribe reasonable rates on old sec- 
ond-hand carbon house structural iron and 
steel from points in the Monroe gas dis- 
trict in Louisiana to Texas destinations. 
Claim reparation, 

No. 22047, Jackson (Miss.) Traffic Bu- 
reau et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
| Railway et al. Ask Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rate on crude sulphur 
| from Gulf Hill and other Texas points to 
; Jackson, Claim reparation. 

No, 22048, 
Company, Inc., of York, Pa., v. Pennsyl- 
vania_ Railroad, Claims reparation of 
1$585.98 on broken stone from Campbell, 
| Pa, to Cromley’s Mountain and Cono- 
' wingo, Md. 

No, 22049, Blue Grass Flooring Company, 
Ine., of Clay City, Ky., v. Louisiana & 
| Arkansas Railway et al. Asks Commission 
| to prescribe reasonable rate on lumber from 
' Jonesville, La., to Shawanee, Ky. Claims 
reparation, 

No. 22050, L. E. Lichford of Lynchburg, 
Va., v. Southern Railway, Claims repara- 
tion of $252.16 on 30 cars of bananas from 
Charleston, 8. C., to Lynchburg, 








by the Inter- | 


Arkansas & Louisiana | 
Ask Commission | 


York Valley Lime & Stone| 








Rate Decisions 
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Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
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Appropriations for Public Buildings 
Are Provided in Second Deficiency Bill 


Measure Passed by Congress Grants Funds to Proceed , 
With Acquisition of Land and Construction. 
§ 


Detroit (Michigan) custom-house a~ 
other Government offices: For demoliti: 
of old custom-house building and co 
mencement of construction of a buildin 
for the accommodation of the custo) 
'and other Government offices, $75,00 
junder an estimated total cost of $it 


Appropriations to be expended in the|for the post office, provided the limit 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930 under| cost fixed is not exceeded. 
the authorization of Section 5, the Pub- 
lic Building Act of May 25, 1926, as 
amended, are provided in Public Law, 
No. 1035, 70th Congress, which was the 
second deficiency bill. The appropria- 
tions were based on recommendations 
submitted to Congress by the building 


committee of the Department of the 
Treasury and the Post Office. 


The full text of the section of the law 
setting forth the details of the appropria- 
tions, follows: 

Public Buliding Project under section 
5, Public Buildings Act Approved May 
25, 1926, as amended: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts for sites 
or additional land for public buildings, 
purchase of sites and buildings thereon, 
commencement, completion, extension, re- 
modeling, and rehabilitation of public 
buildings in amounts not exceeding the 
respective estimated total costs herein 
set forth, es follows: 


Altoona (Pennsylvania) post office, 
and so forth: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $250,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $574,000. 


Appleton (Wisconsin), post office, and 
so forth: For .acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $75,000, 
under an estimated total cost of 260,000. 

Atlanta (Georgia) post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $450,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $2,100,- 
000: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury may accept title subject to the 
grantors reserving rights to use of sur- 
face for railroad purposes and necessary 
reservation for light and air. 

Aurora (Illinois) post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $75,000, 
= an estimated total cost of $325,- 
000. 


Marine Hospital 
Planned at Baltimore 


Baltimore (Maryland) Marine Hospi- 
tal: For demolition of present buildings 
and commencement of construction of a 
hospital, including auxiliary buildings, 
outside service lines, and approach work, 
$75,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$1,620,000. 

Beaumont (Texas) post office and 
courthouse: For commencement of ex- 
tension and remodeling, $50,000, under an 
estimated total cost of $125,000, 

Benton Harbor (Michigan) post office, 
and so forth: For commencement of con- 
struction of a building for the accom- 
modation of the post office and other 
Government offices, except the custom- 
house, $25,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $120,000. 

Boston (Massachusetts) immigrant 
station: For extension and remodeling, 
$80,000. , 

Brockton (Massachusetts) post office: 
For acquisition of additional land, de- 
molition of building and commencement 
of construction of a building for the ac- 
commodation of the post office and other 
Government offices, $60,000, under an 


Decisions in rate cases made public | estimated total cost of $345,000. 


March 19 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
Yo. 19627. S. Bender Iron & Supply Com- 
| pany v, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
{ Railway Company et al. Decided March 
| 2, 1929. 

Carload rates on wrought-iron pipe, from 
| points in Oklahoma to destinations in 
| Arkansas and Louisiana found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful except that 
rate on one unrouted shipment from Tulsa, 
Okla., to Shreveport, La., found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 
| No. 19904. Joseph Davis Company vy, Mis- 

souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company of 
| Texas et al. Decided March 5, 1929. 
| Rate on wrought-iron pipe, in carloads, 
from Bryant, Okla., to Navarro, Tex., found 
| unreasonable, Reparation awarded. 
| No. 20660. Okmulgee Furniture Company 
v. Fort Smith & Western Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided March 5, 1929. 


a 





Brunswick (Maine) post office, and so 
orth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $25,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $90,000. 

Buena Vista (Virginia) post office: 
For commencement of construction of a 
building for the accommodation of the 
post office and other Government offices, 
$25,000, under an estimated total cost 
of $70,000. 

Calexico (California) inspection sta- 
tion: The appropriation of $50,000 in 
the Act of May 29, 1928 (45 Stat., p. 
919), for the purchase of a site and build- 
ing for the accommodation. of the border 
inspection services at Calexico, Cali- 
fornia, is hereby made available in the 
alternative, should the Secretary of the 
Treasury consider that conditions justify, 
for the construction of a building for 
such purpose, on a site to be donated to 
the Government, under a total limit of 
cost of $73,000. 

Carbondale (Illinois) post office, and 


Carload rate on furniture, from Fort/so forth: For acquisition of site and 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, which Smith, Ark. to Okmulgee, Okla. found| commencement of construction, $15,000, 


to have been unreasonable. 


| awarded, 


| No. 19054. G. H. Treyz & Company et al. 

| v, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 

et al. Decided March 11, 1929. 

Upon argument, finding in original re- 
' port, 146 I. C. C, 108, that the rates on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, from the 
' Clearfield and Westmoreland districts in 
' Pennsylvania and from points on_ the 
| Monongahela Railroad in West Virginia to 
| Trout Brook, Hortons, Cook’s Falls, Roscoe, 
| Livingston Manor, and Corbett, N, Y., and 
on steam sizes of anthracite coal, in car- 
loads, from Mayfield, Pa., to the same des- 
| tinations, except Corbett, were not unrea- 
| sonable in the past reversed, and reparation 
awarded, 

No. 15117. Iola Cement Mills Traffic Asso- 
ciation et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided 
March 11, 1929, 

Original finding that rate of 11 cents 
per 100 pounds on cement, in carloads, 
| from the Kansas gas belt to destinations 
in the Kansas City, Mo.,-Kans, switching 
district, is not unreasonable, affirmed. 

Upon further argument, relationship 
of the 1l-cent interstate rate from the 
Kansas gas belt, on the one hand, and in- 
terstate or intrastate rates of 4.5 cents per 
100 pounds on like traffic from Central 
City (Sugar Creek), Mo., and _ Bonner 
Springs and Sunflower, Kans., on the other 
hand, to said destinations, found not to 
result in undue prejudice to the former and 
undue preference of the latter, or in un- 
just discrimination against interstate 
commerce. Original report, 1 SS ie 
337, reversed in part, and complaints in 
Nos. 15117 and 15138 dismissed. 

Proceeding in No, 20303 discontinued. 


No. 20738. Blair Lumber Company et al. 
v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 
et al. Decided March 8, 1929. 

Rates on lumber, in carloads, from Mid- 
way, Fla., to Chattanooga, Tenn., found 
unreasonable, Reasonable rate prescribed 
and reparation awarded, 

No. 18408. San Angelo Cotton Oil Com- 
pany et al. v. Arizona Eastern Railroad 
Company et al. Decided March 5, 1929. 
Upon reconsideration, finding in former 

report herein, 144 I. C, C. 10, that the rate 

on cottonseed, in carloads, from Safford, 


| 


99 





| Ariz., to San Angelo, Tex., was not un- 
| reasonable, reversed, Reparation awarded. 
No. 19398. ‘Traffic Bureau-Chamber of 


Norfolk 
De- 


Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., v. 

& Western Railway Company et al. 

cided March 5, 1929. 

Charges collected on a_ knocked-down 
Lynchburg, Va., to 





from 
West Point, Miss., found to have been in 
excess of those applicable. Refund of 
overcharge directed and specific rating 
prescribed for future shipments, 


|freight wagon 


| 


Reparation | under an estimated total cost of $125,000. 


Appropriation Made 
For Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Cedar Rapids (Iowa) post office, court- 
house, and so forth: For acquisition of 
site and commencement of construction, 
$250,000, under an estimated total cost 
of $725,000. 

Champlain (New York) inspection sta- 
tion: For aequisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction of a build- 
ing for the accommodation of border- 
inspection services, $2,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $56,000. 

Chateaugay (New York) inspection 
station: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction of a 
building for the accommodation of bor- 
der-inspection services, $1,000, under an 
estimated total cost of $59,100. 

Claremont (New Hampshire) post of- 
fice, and so forth: For acquisition of 
site and commencement of construction, 





$25,000, under an estimated total cost 
of $95,000. 

Cleveland (Ohio) post office: For ac- 
quisition of site and certain substruc- 
tural work upon which the building will 
be erected, $1,150,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $3,100,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
accept title subject to the grantors re- 
serving rights to use the subsurface for 
railroad purposes and necessary ‘reser- 
vations for light and air. 

Clovis (New Mexico) post office, and 
so forth: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $25,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $130,- 
000. 


New Custom House 


| Provided at Detroit 

Corvallis (Oregon) post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $50,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $190,000. 

Crete (Nebraska) post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $20,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $65,000. 

Derby Line (Vermont) inspection sta- 
tion: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction of a building 
for the accommodation of border inspec- 
tion services, $20,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $93,000; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized, in 
his discretion, to include accommodations 











) 


715,000. 

Dodge City (Kansas) post office, an 
so forth: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $25,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $140,000. 

East Richford (Vermont) inspection 
station: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction of a building 
for the accommodation of border inspec- 
| tion services, $2,000, under an estimated 
| total cost of $59,100. 

Eustis (Maine) inspection station: For 

acquisition of site and commencement 
| of construction of a building for the ac- 
;commodation of border inspection serv- 
jices, $1,500, under an estimated total 
cost of $59,100. 

Fort Worth (Texas) post office, court- 
house, and so forth: For acquisition of 
additional land, demolition of building, 
and construction of a building on the 
present site enlarged, under an estimated 
total cost of $1,400,000 in lieu of $1,- 
200,000 as provided in the Act approved 
; March 5, 1928 (45 Stat., p. 179), the 
;amount appropriated in such Act is 

hereby made available. 

Framingham (Massachusetts) post of- 
fice: For commencement of construction 
of a building for the accommodation of 
| the post office and other Government 
offices, $25,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $170,000. 

Georgetown (Delaware) post office, and 
so forth: For acquisition of site and com- 

; mencement of construction, $15,000, un- 
|der an estimated total cost of $75,000. 

Gloucester (Massachusetts) post office, 
and so forth: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $100,000. 
under an estimated total cost of $350,000. ' 

Greenwood (Mississippi) post office 
For extension and remodeling $90,000. 


Improvement Provided 


At Hamilton, Ohio 

Hamilton (Ohio) post office: For 
quisition of additional land and co 
mencement of extension and remodeli) 
under an estimated total cost of $200,¢ 
| or, in the discret*on of the Secretary 
i the Treasury, for the acquisition 0: 
~ and SeGmeler Goan of construct 
| under an estimated total cost é 
$75,000. of $350,( 
Harrodsburg (Kentucky) post off 
j For commencement of construction c 
building for the accommodation of 
post office and other Government offic 
$25,000, under an estimated total co 
of $95,000. 

Hoboken (New Jersey) post office: ‘For 
demolition of building and commencement 
of construction on the enlarged site, $50,- 
000, under an estimated total cost of 
$250,000; and there is hereby transferred 
from the United States Shipping Board 
to the Treasury Department as an addi- 
tion to the present post-office site at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, that piece or parcel 
of land in said city contiguous to the 
east line of the present post-office site, 
fronting 100 feet along the north line of 
Newark Street, and extending of that 
width in a northwardly direction 150 fee* 
to the south line of First Street. 

Hoquiam (Washington) post.office, and 
so forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $25,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $135,000. 

Jackson (Mississippi) post office, court- 
house, and so forth: For the acquisition 
of site and commencement of construc- 
tion, $175.000, under an estimated total 
cost of $825.000. 

Jacksonville (Florida) post office, and 


| 
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Make Your Vacation 


Dreams Come True 
in the 


BLACK 
HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


| 
| 








America’s newest, 
nearest and least ex- 
nsive vacationland. 
asily reached by 
“North Western” daily 
trains. Canyons filled 

5 -—with pine, spruce and 
—achin aspen, gold mines, fron- 
BA p TRIP tier towns, wild game, 
Roun’ 8 the new Alex Johnson 
FAN Hotel and other com- 
ron fortable hotels, lodges, 
ae camps and dude 
ranches. 1, 2 and 3-day 
all-expense motor bus 
tours. Something to do 
and see every minute. 


Big Vacation Bargain 
_ Low Round Trip Fares 


from Everywhere 
Effective June Ist 

Your choice of three routes 
from Chicago going and re- 
turning. See peemqeapelie, 
St. Paul or Omaha,Noeb., or 
Rochester and the beautifal 
wooded hills of Minnesota. 
Liberal stopovers. 

Write today for complete tn- 

formation and illustrated 
literature 
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C. A. Cairne 
Pass. Traf. Mer. 
226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago, Ill, 
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Bond Issues 


chesapeake & Ohio (Industrial Motion Pictures Were Utilized 


4 


Railway Authorized 


To Issue Securities 


»vceeds from Refunding 


Pu.nd Improvement Bonds 
« To Be Used in Pay- 
ment of Notes. 


i 
*he Interstate Commerce Cofnmission 
+ March 19 made public a supplemental 
_ ‘er in Finance Docket No. 7236, modi- 
ln hg its order authorizing the Chesa- 
ake & Ohio Railway to issue $24,784,- 
‘060 of refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, so as to permit it to use 
$8,073,023.27 of the proceeds in the pay- 
ment of notes to the Secretary of the 


Treasury, instead of for additions andj 


etterments. The text of the supple- 
1ental order follows: 
It appearing, That on January 


929, the Commission, by division 4, 


‘ntered an order in this proceeding, au- | 


horizing the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
' vay Company to issue not exceeding 
124,784,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 4% per cent gold bends, 
series A, for the purpose of reimbursing 
jts treasury for capital expenditures 
made from income or other money in its 
@. treasury and not theretofore capitalized, 
the proceeds to be used for the purposes 
stated in the original application and 
report, namely, in payment of a certain 
outstanding promissory note for $9,200,- 
000 and in making additions and better- 
ments; 


| 
It further appearing, That the appli- | 


cant by supplemental application filed 
March 12, 1929, requests that said order 


of January 18, 1929, be modified so as | 


to permit it to use $8,073,023.27 of the 


proceeds from said bonds in the payment | 


of an equal amount of outstanding prom- 
issory notes of various dates and matu- 
rities payable to the order of the United 
States or of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, instead of using that amount of the 


proceeds in making additions and better-| mean to say that you showed films of | 


ments as originally proposed, and for 
good cause shown: 


‘It is ordered, That said order of Jan- | 


4 iry 18, 1929, be, and it is hereby, modi- 
e 4 so as to permit the Chesapeake & 
a; 10 Railway Company to use not ex- 
of jing $8,073,023.27 of the proceeds of 
has 0onds, therein authorized to be issued, 
uti;.ayment of an equal amount of out- 
prc ding promissory notes of various 
the 's and maturities payable to the order 
tho‘he Director General of Railroads or 
whe 1e Secretary of the Treasury as set 
of :2 in the supplemental application, 
stoctad of using that portion of the pro- 
giors, as originally proposed, in making 


18, | 


For Public Utilities’ 


Publicity in California 


Secretary of Electrical Bureau Is Also Questioned on 
Activities Against Proposed Legislation. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Victor M. 
Hartley, executive secretary of the 
California Electrical Bureau, on 
March 13 and 14 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities was begun in 
the issue of March 16, resumed 
March 18 and 19, and proceeds as 
follows: 

Victor M. Hartley resumed the stand 
March 14, and, testified further as fol- 
lows: 

Direct examination continued by Rob- 
ert E. Healy; chief counsel of the Com- 
mission: There are a few questions, Mr. 
Hartley, that grew out of our examina- 
jtion of the papers which you gave us 
yesterday. First, for the benefit of the 
record, Jet me say that the paper marked 
| 4193 is not offered. Is it true, Mr. Hart- 
ley, that your Bureau has 25 branches 
jand that each has a manager that re- 


| lectures by Mr. Ripley of the General 
Electric Company? A. No; it did not. 

Q. Do you recall that the matter came 
before the Advisory Committee? A. It 
did. 

Q. In 1927? A. It did. 

Q. Well, it was moved that the Bureau 
eridorse such a lecture tour by Mr. Rip- 

ley and that was carried, was it not? 
A. It was. 

Q. And the lecture was given by Mr. 

| Ripley throughout California, was it 

not? A. I do not know how widely 
throughout California. I know that he 
gave a lecture in San Francisco and one 
in Los Angeles. 

Q. Do ycu know whether he gave more 

| than one in those places? A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know where else he ap- 
peared in California? A, I do not, 

Q. Before what bodies did he appear 
in the two places mentioned? A. The 
|local electrical organizations. In San 
Francisco and Los Angeles we _ have 


ports to the Bureau? A. Not strictly | luncheon classes and it was before those 


| 
| 


| 


March 16 
Made Public March 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts i 
internal-revenue receipts: 
| Income tax ... . 
| Miscellaneous internal 
revenue . 
| Miscellaneous receipts.. 


eeeeee 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 
Balance previous day .. 


Expenditures 


General expenditures .. 
interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Uperations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
eate fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment of trust 
funds 


retirement 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


: 


19, 1929. 


| 


$2,044,236.57 
36,842,347.62 


1,932,087.89 
587,581.18 
41,406,253.26 
873,635,000.00 
13,619,296.09 


—————_—— 


928,660,549.35 | 


$4,424,483.91 
28,156,682.60 
250,508.07 
23,358.24 


1,470,530.27 





95,756.72 
19,217.69 


Public Utilities 
Allow 
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Finance 


Of Capital Asset Is Based Upon Cost 


Establishing Retro 


By H. W. GODDARD. 
Audit Review Division. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

It may be stated as a general rule 
that the allowable deduction for depre- 
ciation of a capital asset must be based 
upon the cost thereof. This rule, how- 
ever, is subject to exceptions, and under 
certain conditions depreciation may be 
based upon a value other than cost. The 
most common of these exceptions is the 
allowance of depreciation computed on 
the value of a capital asset as of March 
1, 1913, if acquired prior thereto. In 
any case in which depreciation may be 
allowed upon a basis other than cost, 
the value to be used for that purpose 


| must be established by the best evidence | 
| obtainable. 


If better evidence can not 
| be had, such value may be established 
| by a retrospective appraisal showing the 
reproductive or replacement cost of the 


particular capital asset as of the basic 


| date, for example, March 1, 1913. (Mim. 
| 3209, C. B. III-2, p. 339; T. D. 3752, C. 


| 
| Exceptions Provided; Value May Be Ascertained by 
| 


spective Appraisal. 


| Silver Stocks in Shanghai 


Show Increase for Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on March 
14 totaled 159,000,000 taels, says®a ra- 
diogram to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Shanghai office, the De- 
partment announced March 19 in a stzte- 


reproductive cost would be taken as the! ment, which follows in full text: 


|basis, or by using a rate to reflect the 


useful life remaining after the basic!}o1q in native banks. 


date, in which event the sound (net ap- 
preciated) value would be taken as the 
basis. By way of illustration, deprecia- 
tion has been computed on the values as- 
sumed in the above tabulation where the 
asset was assumed to have a total useful 
life of 50 years, of which 10 years had 
expired prior to the basic date, so that 


cent and the rate based on the remain- 
ing useful life (40 years) is 2% per cent: 

Annual deduction for depreciation: 2 per 
cent of $80,000 (reproductive cost), or 244 


date), $1,600; representing 2 per cent of 
cost ($50,000), or 2% per cent of net book 
value on basic date ($40,000), $1,000; and 
2 per cent of gross appreciation, $30,000 
($80,000 less $50,000), or 244 per cent of net 


$600; total allowance, $1,600. 


speaking, no., We have divided the State 
into 25 districts and have appointed 25 
district chairman for the conduct of this 
red seal plan. 

Q. They are not on the payroll, I take 
it? A. They are not. 

Q. They are voluntary workers, so to 
speak? A. They are employed in some 
branclf of the electrical industry and sim- 
ply give their time in the direction of 
| the red seal plan in their districts. 

Q. Has your Bureau taken some part 
jin the display of motion-picture films? 
|A. It has. 

Q. How many? 
| fifteen. 

Q. Can you tell us what they were? 
| A. Such films as the lumbering indus- 
|try, from the felling of the timber to 
| the cutting of it into different - sized 
| boards and planks. 

Q. Let me understand that. 





A. Probably twelve or 


Do you 


the lumber industry? 


A. Yes; the electrification, from the 
|old donkey engine to the modern elec- 
j trically driven equipment. The flour in- 
| dustry, from the harvesting of the wheat 
;to the baking of the bread and the elec- 
trification of the equipment. The cotton 
and woolen industries; the development 
of the X-ray machine—well, pictures of 
| alt industries that have been electrified. 


| 
} 


| ° 

| Generation Plants 

| Of Utilities Shown 

| Q. Did any of the films that you han- 
| dled or had anything to do with show 


that he appeared. 
|No Contributions Received 


| 


| From Telephone Company 

Q. Was any contribution to your Bu- 
reau ever received from the Telephone 
| Company? A. It was not. 
| Q. There was some discussion of it at 
| one time, but it came to nothing. Is that 
|true? A. It is. 

Q. In the meeting of November 19, 
1926, it is stated that the secretary ren- 
| dered a final report on the advertising 
| which the Bureau had been carrying on 
for the light and power association, 
showing work which had been done in 
this connection and the economics which 
; this connection and the economics 
|; which had been effected under the 
|Bureau’s stewardship. What adver- 
| tising was referred to? A. The cam- 
paign of which we were speaking yes- 
terday. 


|of November 19, 1926, appeared this 
paragraph which I will read: 
“The secretary reported upon the ac- 


| tivities of the Bureau in connection with 


' the Water and Power Act, stating that a! you claim may be effected by the use| 


letter, calling attention to the interest 
| which all branches of the industry had 
in the defeat of this measure, had been 


mailed to all contributors to the Bureau | 


and to all electrical contractors in the 
State.” Do you recall that matter now? 
' A. I cannot recall the letter now, no. 

Q. Do you recall that there was such 
| a letter as I have referred to? A. Ap- 
' parently so. 


Q. Have you a recollection of it in- | 


gro ‘ions and betterments as set forth | the electrical piants of some of the com-! dependent of what I have read to you? 


succie original application and report. 
stoc.is further ordered, That, except as 
rals by modified, said order of January 


7 1929, shall remain in full force and 
act. 


¢ Jt. Joseph Terminal 


i. 


Notes Will Finance Purchase of 
Grain Elevator. 
The Union Terminal Railway Company 


St. Joseph, Mo.) has been granted au- 
hority by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


gission to issue $650,000 of first mort-| 


sage 5 per cent 20-year gold notes, to 
be soid at par to the Missouri Pacific 
Xailway, the proceeds to be used to pur- 
thase and improve a grain elevator now 
»wned by the St. Joseph Public Elevator 
Company. The report of Division 4 in 
“inance Docket No. 7418, dated March 


4 and made public March 19, follows in} 


ull text: 


The Union Terminal Railway Company, | 
. common carrier by railroad engaged in| 
nterstate commerce, has duly applied | 


or authority under Section 20a of the 
nterstate Commerce Act to issue $650,- 
90, aggregate principal amount, of 
‘ion Terminal Railway Company first 
ortgage 5 per cent 20-year gold notes. 
0 objection to the granting of the ap- 
ication has been presented to us. 
« The applicant is incorporated under 
ie laws of ‘the State of Missouri. The 
reater percentage of its earnings is 
rived from the switching of various 
mmodities to and from industries lo- 
ited on its line. It is represented that 
ie only way in which the applicant can 
1crease its revenue is by establishing 
dditional industries on its right-of-way 
r increasing the capacity of those now 
stablished. 

The applicant states that its line of 
ailroad is situated at the gateway of 
ne largest grain-producing area in the 


ountry, and that grain should move in| 
irge volume if elevator facilities for! 


andling it are sufficient. It is therefore 
roposed to purchase an existing eleva- 
or, machinery, and equipment, now 


vv 


‘ompany, and make 


improvements 


hereto, which will increase the capac- | 


y of the elevator from 250,000 to 
0,000 bushels. 
The proposed notes are to be sold at 


2 


w for cash to the Missouri Pacific Rail- | 


way Company, and $235,000 of the pro- 


ceeds are to be used to purchase the) 


grain elevator, machinery, and equip- 
ment. The remaining proceeds, $415,000, 
together with cash to be taken from the 
applicant’s treasury, are to be used for 
proposed additions to the elevator, esti- 
mated to cost approximately $573,026.23. 

The notes will be issued under and pur- 
suant to, and will be secured by, a pro- 


posed indenture dated January 2, 1929, to! 


be made by the applicant to the First 
Trust Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., as 


trustee, which will constitute a first lien | 


on the applicant’s property. There will 
be two notes, in the principal amounts of 
$500,000 and $150,000, respectively, each 
to be dated on or about January 2, 1929, 


to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent! 


per annum, payable semiannually on 


July 1 and January 1, to mature on or} 


about January 2, 1949, but to be subject 
to payment in whole or in part at any 
interest date of said notes. Annual pay- 
ments of $25,000, beginning one year 
after the date of the notes, are to be 
made in reduction of the principal of the 
@2rger note, 

We find that the proposed issue of 
Union Terminal Railway Company first- 
mortgage 5 per cent 20-year gold notes 
by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for 
a lawful object within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public in- 


terest, which is necessary and appropri- | 


ate for and consistent with the proper 


To Issue Securities| 


wned by the St. Joseph Public Elevator | 


Gs" | 


| panies that are members of your Bu- 
jreau? A. Yes; the generation plants. 

Q. Did they show pictures of any of 
the management or men connected with 
the industry? A. Merely the workers 
as it took any general views of the 
plants. 

Q. Did it show anything as to the 
price charged for electricity? A. No. 

Q. Or the cost of it? 
not. 
| Q. Or any of the accomplishments of 
|the industry in connection with the de- 
velopment of power? A. Only to the 
extent of depicting the plants and the 
construction of plant equipment and 
dams. 

Q. Was there anything that pointed 
out the accomplishment of the industry 
under private ownership? A. Absolutely 
not. The picture might as well have 
been taken in a municipal plant. 

Q. Will you tell me if there was a 
society of the electrical development that 
put out a weekly news service in Cali- 
fornia? A. It puts them out nationally. 

Q. Is that a national society? A. It is. 

Q. And they maintain a weekly news 
| A. They mantained one. 
Whether they still maintain it or not I 
do not know, 

Q. What was the character of that? 
| A. Work similar to the industry films 
that are sponken of; outlining new elec- 
trical developments, new electrical equip- 
|ment, and any particular outstanding 
street lighting or flood lighting job that 
happened to be done in the country. 
Q. Any reference to economic or 
| litical problems? 


| 


| service ? 





| po- 
l A. Economie only in 
| the sense of home economics; none what- 
| ever of political economics. 

| Q. Now, a few questions based on the 
j; matters found in the minutes of the 
| meetings. Did your Bureau take some 


| part in arranging for the beginning of 
Foreign Exchange 


New York, March 19.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
| lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 


| 522 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
| purpose of the assessment and collection of 
| duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

| Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) . ee ontee 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) eels 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) + ine 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) .... 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (eseudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Honk Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

| India (rupee) 

| Japan (yen) peek 
Singapore (dollar) 

| Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

| Mexico (peso) ,.. saab oh hu khs 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....,..... 
Brazil (milreis) Se aaeea 

| Chile (peso) 

| Uruguay (peso) 
| Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


14.0491 
13.8842 
-7177 
2.9604 


. 485.4359 
2.5 
3.9052 


23.7225 


40.0517 
26.6683 
11.1954 


4655 


-T559 
48.7946 
62.1607 
44.8500 
44.5416 
386.3703 
44.5313 
56.0416 
99.3819 


48.2333 
95.5582 
11.8400 
... 12.0683 
. 101.3339 
96.3900 
56.2500 


lie as & common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
|and appropriate for such purpose. 


performance by it of service to the pub- | An appropriate order will be entered. 


A. No; it did | 


of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with| 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur-| 


26.6545 | 


169 | 


1,2923 | 
17.4271 | 
5.2360 | 


100.0153 ! 


| A. No; I have not. 

Q. Since this matter’ appears in the 
| record, you have no doubt now that there 
| was a such a letter? A. I have not. 

Q. If that went to all contributors 
| to the Bureau, to all electrical contrac- 
| tors in the State, how many letters would 
‘that amount to, in your judgment? A. 
| Approximately 1,500 to 2,000. 

Q. You have no recollection of the 
| contents of the letter? A. I have not. 

; Q. It is plain, is it not, that it related 
to the Water and Power Act which was 
| before the people on referendum in 
1926? A. It is. 

Q. Would that have enabled the State 
to go into the development of power? 
A. It would. 

I wonder now if you will try to 
find a copy of that letter for us. That 
| reference appears on page 4 of the Min- 
jutes of the Meeting of November 19, 
| 1926. The letter, if it was sent, accord- 
; ing to this minute, went to each of the 
; four interests that are represented in 
| your Bureau, did it not? A. Yes; ap- 
parently so. 


| Interest in Defeating 


| Water and Power Act 

Q. And it was considered that all 

branches of the industry had an inter- 
est in defeating the measure? Is that 

‘correct? A. Yes. 

Q. It appeers by the minutes of Sep- 
{tember 13 and 14, 1926, that a request 
was made by the Electragists for a 

speaker to address the Electragists’ con- 
} vention at Del Monte on October 2 on 
| the Water Power Act, and then it was 

moved and seconded and carried that 
the request be complied with. A com- 
mittee was appointed to secure the serv- 
ices of such a speaker. Do you recall 
| that incident? A. I do, 

Q. Was such a speaker secured? A. 

He was not. 
| Q. Where did the plans miscarry? 

A. It was deemed inadvisable for the 
Bureau to carry through that activity 
| and secure a speaker and place him on 
| the lecturers’ program. 

Q. Was action taken at this meet- 
ing ever rescinded at a subsequent meet- 
ing? A. It was not. The matter was 
| placed in the hands of the committee 
| and the committee, on consideration, de- 
cided to do nothing whatever in the 
matter. 

; Q. Will you say of your own knowl- 
edge, Mr. Hartley, that nothing resulted 
from that? A. I do. 

Q. In the meeting of June 7, 1926, 
appears the following: 

“The secretary reported that, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement between 
the Bureau and the Light and Power 
Association, the Bureau had entered 
into contract with the 15 California pub- 
lications for display advertising which is 
to be prepared by the Advertising Com- 
mittee of the P. C. E. A.”—which is the 
| Pacific Coast Electrical Association, I 
assume? A, %t is. : 

Q. (Continuing)—“run over the name 
of the Buveau and paid for by the Light 
and Power Association.” Is that the 
advertising campaign that we _ heard 
about yesterday? A. It is. 

Q. ‘By the way, this payment that is 
made month by month to the Electra- 
| gists; is that made from a special fund 
|or is it something paid by the Bureau? 
| A. It is paid from our regular budget. 
| Q. In the meeting of April 12, 1926, 
; appears the following: “The matter of 
the N. E. L. A. Speakers’ Hand Books 





was brought up for discussion; the sec- | 


retary reporting that he had found the 
price of these books to be $2 per copy 
| instead of 65 cents, as had been reported 
'at the previous meeting, and he was 
consequently instructed to limit the’ order 
for these books to three copies, one for 
each bureau office.” Did you get over 
three copies at any time of that book? 
A. We cid not, 

Q. Was any use made of it in connec- 
tion with the speaking campaigns? A. 
None whatever. It was merely a file 
reference, 

Q. Has any speaking campaign been 


| 


i 


Q. In the same meeting, the meeting | 


844,258.59 


~ 
Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 
Balance today 


50,655,218.37 


488,647,636.75 
409,357,694.23 


927, 


660,549.35 


managed or promoted through your Bu- 
reau at any time? A. Only such cam- 
paigns as we at one time had in our 
employ a woman talking of the home 
economics phase of the use of electricity. 

Q. How long was she employed? A. 
I believe it was approximately a year 
and a half. 


Q. Do you know about how many 
public talks she made? A.I cannot re- 
call, but it is all in our annual report. 

Q. - Very well. Did it deal with any- 
thing except the subject of home eco- 
nomics? A. It did not. 


Q. I suppose by “home economics” 
‘you mean the electrical aspects of that 
subject? A. I do. 


Q. Some savings or conveniences that 


of electricity in the home. 
|in time and energy. 

Q. Does that involve any discussion 
of the price of electricity? A. It does 
not. 

Q. Or the cost of electricity as com- 
| wared with the cost of other methods? 
A. It does not. It deals purely with the 
| speed with which it can be done and 
the facility with which it can be done 
through the 
pliances. 

Q. And it deals not at all with the 
cost? A. It does not; not in her work. 


A. Savings 


ducted dealt with the cost. 

Q. In the meeting of March 12, 1926, 
there is a meeting that shows that the 
secretary read an exchange of corre- 
spondence in which the establishment 
of a public speaking service as an ac- 
tivity of your Bureau was discussed. 
Perhaps you have answered this already, 





but, in view of this statement, let me | 


ask you once more if there was any 
speaking activity promoted or main- 
tained by your Bureau except in the 
case of this woman that you 
spoken about. A. There was not. 


Was there a proposal at some time | 


in 1925 that the activities of the society 
for electrical development should be 
conducted in California through the Bu- 
reau? A. There was. 

Q. Did that result in any such ar- 
rangement being made? A. Not in the 
measure which was discussed at that 
time. The only thing that eventually 
resulted was licensing of the California 


Electrical Bureau to conduct the red seal | 
plan in California, which is copyrighted | 


by the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment. 

Q. When was that arrangement made, 
and when did you first get the right to 
make use of the red seal plgn? A, In 
November, 1925. 


Explanation of Reason 
For Text Book Survey 


Q. It appears under date of February 


1, 1925, as follows: “Chairman Fisher 


reported upon the school text book situa- | 
tion in the United States as evidenced by | 


numerous excerpts contained in a report 
he had received from the Chairman of 


the Education Committee of the National 
| 


Electric Light Association.” 

Then follows the statement that the 
text books contain much information de- 
trimental to the progress of the public 
utility companies, and, 


“The secretary was instructed to have | 


a survey made of the California text 
books to determine to what extent the 
books quoted in the National report are 
being used in this State.” 

Does not that explain how it came 
about that the text book survey was 
made? A. It does, 

Q. You were not entirely clear about 
that yesterday. A. I recalled at whose 


he details. 
elieve it appears, and there is 


gotten 
Q. I 
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——|costs of material and labor have risen, 


medium of electrical ap- ' 


This advertising campaign that we con- | 


have | 


request we had made it, but I had for- | 


| B. IV-2, p. 232.) 
As the name implies, a retrospective | 

| appraisal is intended to show what would ; 
| have been the cost to replace or recon- 
struct the particular asset on the basic 
| date. Obviously, if the asset was ac- | 
| quired some years before the basic date, 
| and if during the intervening period the 





'the replacement cost on the basic date 
| will be greater than the original cost of | 
| the asset. However, the replacement | 
| cost so determined will be subject to fur- 
| ther ‘adjustment. The appraised asset 
| having been in use prior to the basic date 
| will have been depreciated at least by 
'the wear and tear sustained during the | 
| time elapsed in the prior period. There-! 
fore, in order that the replacement valu- | 
| ation may be truly representative of the | 
| value of the asset on the basic date, it | 
| is necessary that the replacement or re- | 
| productive cost be reduced proportion- | 
{ately so as to reflect the depreciation 
| sustained prior to the basic date. The 
| following schedule is illustrative: 

| Cost of book value, $50,000; depreciation | 
; sustained prior to basic date (10 years at 
2 per cent per year), $10,000; net book! 
{value as of the basic date, $40,000; repro- | 
ductive cost, $80,000; depreciation com- 
| puted on the 2 per cent basis to reflect use- 
|ful life already expired, $16,000; sound 
| value as of basie date, $64,000, : | 
| The computation of the allowable de-, 
| duction for depreciation on the basis of 
| the appraisal valuation may be made by | 
}using a rate to reflect the total useful 
| life of the asset, in which event the full 


no harm in stating it over again, that | 
it is true that after the survey was | 
| made and reported nothing was done to | 
| get rid of the objectionable text books | 
or objectionable matter in them? A.} 
Nothing whatever. | 

Q. By any of your people at least. | 
Is that true? A. Absolutely so. 

Q. In the meeting of November 18, 
| 1924, it appears that a Mr. Price made ; 
| a report upon certain activities of the | 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 





| 
| 
| 


| journal 
sheet 
every 

entry is 

printed 


the old style hand-written one. 





the tota’ useful life (50 years) is 2 per} 


| appreciation, $24,000 ($64,000 less $40,000, | 





Of this amount, 71,000,000 taels were 
The figures for 
the previous week were 158,300,000 taels 
and 88,200,000 taels respectively. Sycee 
and silver bars were valued at 76,000,000 
taels, which represents a decrease of 
600,000 taels since March 7. The total 
number of Chinese silver dollars was 
116,300,000, showing an increase of 2,- 
300,000 since March 7. 





the remaining cost and the net appre- 
ciation as of the basic date will be re- 


!covered by annual depreciation charges 
per cent of $64,000 (sound value as of basic | 


over the period from the basic date to 
the end of the useful life of the asset. 
The use of the remaining useful life 
rate, however, requires some care in that 
the actual remaining useful life mugt 
be determined in order that the spread: 
of the net appreciation will terminate 


By either of the foregoing methods! with the end of the asset’s usefulness. 
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Trade Marks 


Associations 


Jurisdiction Over Non-resident Members 
Of Unincorporated Organization Refused 


> 


Application for Writ 
Of Mandamus Denied 


Circuit Court Finds That Rule 
Of Supposititious Citizen- 
ship Is Not Applicable. 


oX PARTE WILLIAM EDELSTEIN. CIRCUIT 

CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND 

CIRCUIT. 

The petitioner herein is an alien and 
sought to obtain an injunction in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York to restrain the Actors’ Equity | 
Association, an unincorporated associa- | 
tion formed under laws of New York, | 
from continuing an alleged boycott. 

The petition was dismissed in the 
District Court as to all members of the | 
association except citizens of New York | 
and the petitioner then sought to obtain 
a writ of mandamus to compel the Dis- | 
trict Court to assume jurisdiction over} 
those as to whom the bill had been dis- | 
missed. ; 

In denying the motion for a writ of | 
mandamus, the Circuit Court of Appeals | 
holds that the doctrine that a corporation | 
has a supposititious. citizenship from the | 
State of its incorporation, regardless of | 
its shareholders, has never been applied | 
to unincorporated associations. 

Before Manton, L. Hand, and Augustus | 
N. Hand, Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the statement of the, 
ease, the majority opinion of Judge L. | 
Hand, and the dissenting opinion of | 
Judge Manton, follows: 

On motion for a writ of mandamus 
to the District Court for the Southern | 
District of New York, requiring it to 
take jurisdiction over the Actors’ Equity 
Association, an unincorporated associa- 
tion formed under the laws of the State 
of New York. 


Bill Sought Injunction 
Against Alleged Boycott 


Edelstein, the petitioner, brought suit 
in the Southern District of New York 
against the Actors’ Equity Association, | 
Emerson, its president, Gillmore, its 
secretary and treasurer, and Mitchell, 
Stewart, and Dullzell, other officers. 
The suit was by bill in equity, which | 
alleged that Edelstein was a subject of 
the Queen of Holland, and that his busi- 
ness was to be a “representative” of | 
actors, to whom he offered the use of | 
his offices in England, and his con-| 
nections there and in this country, and | 
whom he assisted in various ways in| 
securing engagements. As such he had | 
built up a valuable good will, and had | 
at the time more than 200 contracts with 
actors, most of whom were members of | 
the defendant association, 





| 





of its incorporation, regardless of those 
of its shareholders, was by no means 
apparent at the outset (Bank of the 
U. S. v. Deveaux, § Cranch, 61, 3 L Ed. 
88; Commercial & R. R. Bank v. Slo- 
comb, 14 Pet. 60, 10 L. Ed, 358), was 
first tentatively put forward only in 1844 
(Louisville R. R. Co. v. Letson, 2 How. 
497, 11 L. Ed. 353), and did not become 
settled law under the guise of a pre- 
sumption until 1853 (Marshall v. B. & O. 
R. R. Co., 16 How. 314, 14 L. Ed. 953). 


Unincorporated Associations 


Have Aggregate Nature 


It was never extended to unincorpo- 
rated associations, whose aggregate na- 
ture has always been recognized, not 
only when organized under the laws of 


|a state (Chapman v. Barney, 129 U.S. 


677, 9 S. Ct. 426, 82 L. Ed. 800), but 
even when there considered “quasi cor- 
porations” (Great Southern etc. Co. v. 
Jones, 177 U. S. 449, 20 S. Ct. 690, 44 L. 
Ed. 842), or when consisting of a board 
of appointed officials with public duties 
(Thomas v. Trustees of Ohio State Uni- 


| versity, 195 U. S. 207, 25 S. Ct. 24,249 L. 


Ed. 160). See, also, Taylor v. Weir, 171 
F. 636 [C. C. A. 21]; Spencer v. Patey, 
243 F. 535 [C. C. A. 2]; Wise v. Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, 252 F. 961, 965 [C. C. A. 8]. 
In view of these authorities, the plain- 
tiff does not dispute that he could not 
have sued in the District Court before 
United Mine Workers v. Coronado Co., 
259 U. S. 344, 42 S. Ct. 570, 66 L. Ed. 
975, 27 A. L. R. 762, and rests his suit 
upon a supposed change in the law made 
by that case. The decision did not in- 
volve the point, since the substantive 
jurisdiction of the District Court rested 


|upon the anti-trust laws, and the ques-| dealing, new and different reasons exist 
| tion of diverse citizenship could not come|for considering them as having a resi- 


up. The argument runs, however, that, 
since it was there held that an unincor- 
porated association could be sued by the 
service of process upon its officers, it 
necessarily follows that it must be 


| treated as a legal person and a citizen, | 449, 20 S. Ct. 690, 44 L. Ed. 842. 
| and, if so, the only citizenship ascribable | well expressed in United Mine Workers 
ito it must be that of the state of its |v. Coronado Coal Co., 259 U. S. 344, 391, 


organization. 

It does not in the least follow, because 
the citizenship of the shareholders of a 
corporation is presumed to be that of the 


| state or organization (which was at least named as the defendant herein. 


the original form of the doctrine), that 


| the same presumption must obtain in | 
|the case of looser associations. The law/ As an Artificial Person 


has for long imposed liability upon mem- 
bers of an associated group because of 
acts done in execution of the common 
purposes, 


Usually Members Must 
Be Sued Individually 


Usually, indeed, all must be sought 


Remedy Is Suggested 
In Other Procedure 


Suit in State Courts Declined to 
Lie Against Organization as 
Entity Subject to Decrees. 


|sumption arising from the habitat of 
the corporation in the place of its crea- 
tion became conclusive as to the residence 
and citizenship of those who used the 
corporate name and exercised the facul- 
ties conferred by it,.and that an alle- 
gation that a corporate body was cre- 
ated by the Act of the State legislature 
| was a sufficient averment that the real 
|defendant was a citizén of the State 
, which created it. And in Doctor v. Har- 
rington, 196 U. S. 579, 25 S. Ct. 355, 49 
L. Ed. 606, it is pointed out that the 
corporation as such had its legal exist- 
ence, separate from the shareholders, and 
it could sue and be sued. 

Perhaps this hesitancy justifies paus- 
ing now before declaring an unincor- 
porated association to be a citizen of the 
State under whose statute it operates for 
jurisdictional purposes. Strictly speak- 
ing, a corporation has no citizenship. 
Nevertheless, it partakes of the attri- 
butes of citizenship by virtue of its or- 
ganization, and in that respect its rec- 
ognition is now well settled, where di- 
versity of citizenship is brought into 
question. 

By reason of much progress made 
since the early cases referred to, and*the 
nationwide extensions of unincorporated 
bodies and their treatment as separate 
jentitics for collective bargaining and 





dence and citizenship. These reasons 
should distinguish this case from Chap- 
man v. Barney, 129 U. S. 677, 9 S. Ct. 
426, 32 L. Ed. 800, and Great Southern 
Fireproof Hotel Co. v. Jones, 177 U. S. 
It is 


42 S. Ct. 570, 66 L. Ed. 975, 27 A. L. R. 
762, where the Supreme Court had before 
it an unincorporated association of per- 
sons in a labor union similar to the one 


Miners’ Association Treated 


|cision of the examiner of trade marks 





| There it was held that the labor union | 
|unincorporated would be treated as an| 
artificial person capable of suing and} 
being sued. The Court said: 

“Though such 2 conclusion as to the} 
|} suability of trades unions is of primary 
| importance in the working out of justice, 
|and in protecting individuals and society 


and from | out and sued individually to obtain re-| from possibility of oppression and injury 


whom he ~eceived a percentage of their| dress, though in most states even this! in their lawful rights from the existence 


salaries. 

The association had passed a resolu- | 
tion, which it was about to enforce, by | 
which none of its members were allowed | 
to deal with such an agent as the plain- 
tiff, unless he had a permit from it, or 
if he received more than fixed commis- 
sions. The association, in accordance 
with the resolution, had refused a permit 
to the plaintiff, except upon its own 
terms, and had threatened with expul- 
sion members who did not conform with 
its directions. This prevented the plain- 
tiff from enjoying the fruits of his con- 
tracts, constituted a boycott, and wdt]d 
destroy his business. The bill prayed | 
an injunction and incidental relief. 


Jurisdiction to Issue 
Mandamus Considered 


The association moved to dismiss the 
bill for lack of jurisdiction, alleging 
that 33 of its 8,000 or 10,000 members | 
were aliens, and 29 citizens of States 
other than New York. Stewart and 
Emerson moved to dismiss the bill 
against them individually; the first be- 
cause he was an alien, the second be- 
cause he was a citizen of Florida. The 
District Judge granted the motions and 
dismissed the bill as to all defendants 
except Mitchell, Gillmore, and Dullzell, | 
individually, who were citizens of New 
York. 

The plaintiff thereupon moved the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for a man- 
damus to compel the District Court to 
take jurisdiction over the parties as to 
whom the bill had been dismissed. 

Louis D. Frohlich, of New York City, 

for the motion. Paul N. Turner, of New 
York City (Justus Sheffield and Emily 
Holt, both of New York City, on the 
brief), opposed. 
-_ lL. Hand, Circuit Judge (after stating 
the facts as above). Both sides agree 
that the plaintiff cannot appeal from the 
decree dismissing the bill in part, and, 
as he has not discontinued the suit 
against Gillmore, Mitchell, and Dullzell, 
the first question is whether we have 
jurisdiction to issue a writ of mandamus, 
It is abundantly settled that we have, 
when it is necessary to protect our ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, whether or not the 
cause be already before us on appeal 
(D., L. & W. R. R. v. Rellstab, 276 U. S. 
1, 48 S. Ct. 208, 72 L. Ed. 439; Mce- 
Clellan v. Carland, 217 U. S. 268, 30 S. 
Ct 501, 54 L. Ed. 762; In re Watts, 214 | 
F. 80 [C. C. A. 2]; Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation v. Howells Sales Co., 287 F. 
100 [C. C. A. 2]); but in the case at bar 
the District Court has already acted, and 
its decision will in season come before us 
for review, so that it might well be ar- 
gued that the only service of the writ 
would be to expedite an appeal. More- 
over, mandamus will not usually go when 
there is another remedy. 

On the other hand, the court has re- 
fused to entertain the case at all, and 
its action does prevent our consideration 
of the merits which will not be before 
us On appeal from the decree. At any 
rate, the Supreme Court in re Hohorst, 
150 U. S. 653, 14 S. Ct. 221, 37 L. Ed. 
1211, took the second view under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances to those at 
bar, and the ,decision, though several 
times cited, has never been questioned. 
While the power depended upon section 
842 of title 28 of the Code (28 USCA, 
section 342), it was ancillary to the ap- 
pellate juri$diction of the court (Insur- 
ance Co. v. Comstock, 16 Wall, 258, 21 L. 
Ed. 493); and, although our own power 
must rest upon section 377, we do not 
doubt that, if our appellate jurisdiction 
be involved, that section covers instances 
in which the Supreme Court would pro- 
tect its own jurisdiction under section 
342. We think, therefore, that we must 
decide the question presented to the Dis- 
trict Court. 





j}upon statute, 


reach the common funds of partnerships. 
United Mine Workers v. Coronado 
reached the same result without the aid 
of any statute, at least so far as to sub- 
ject the common funds to suit, and 
apparently also to enforce individual lia- 
bilities, but the contrivance was not nec- 
essary of a presumptive citizenship of 
the members, or of a fictitious personal- 
ity itself capable of citizenship. Rus- 
sell vy. Central Labor Union (D. C.) 1 F. 
(2d) 412. 

Every member of an association con- 
sents to the execution of the common 
plan; that is the origin of his liability 
for wrongs committed in its realization. 
To just what consequences that consent 
shall subject him is a matter of more or 
less intention; to make him and all the 
members suable through some of their 
number was alone necessary. The law 
has more shifts than one, and has used 
an implied consent before in not dis- 
similar situations. Lafayette Insurance 
Co. v. French, 18 How. 404, 15 L. Ed. 451. 

We do not, therefore, think that there 
is even an intimation that the Supreme 
Court meant to change the doctrine 
that such associations are aggrega- 
tions, the political status of whose mem- 
bers is as little enlarged as though they 
were partners in an ordinary commer- 
cial or industrial enterprise. . Indeed, 
in the case of corporations themselves, 
in recent times the tendency has been 
rather to emphasize their aggregate 


| character than their fictitious personality, 


an exotic in any case in English law. 


|Motion for Writ 


Of Mandamus Denied 


We have not to decide whether the 
fact that 29 of the members of the as- 
sociation were citizens of other states 
would alone have been ground for dis- 
missal. An alien may select a Federal 
Court in which to sue a citizen of any 
state, and it may well be true that, as 
between the plaintiff and citizens of other 
states than New York, the question is 
one, not of jurisdiction, but of venue, 
which is covered by United Mine Work- 
ers v. Coronado. But concededly an 
alien may not sue an alien in a Federal 
Court, and the 33 alien members of the 
association constituted an insurmountable 
obstacle to ‘substantive jurisdiction. Re- 
course to a Federal court, though 
granted by the Constitution, depends 
and Congress need not 
confer it to its full extent. Even though 
it be possible to include the case at bar 
within the constitutional grant, Congress 
has not done so. The result is not to 
deny justice to the plaintiff, who can sue 
the association in the State courts; it 
goes no further than to prevent access 
to a tribunal of limited powers whose 
jurisdiction, for reasons good or bad, 
has not been thought appropriate to such 
controversies. 

Motion denied. 

Judge Manton Dissents 
From Majority Opinion 

Manton, circuit judge (dissenting). It 
is properly held in the opinion of the 
majority of the court, that the plaintiff’s 
remedy is by mandamus. In re Hohorst, 
150 U. S. 653, 14 S. Ct. 221, 37 L. Ed. 
1211; Section 377, U. S. Code (28 U. S. 
C. A., Section 377). 

The hesitancy to attribute citizenship 
to a corporation for purposes of jurisdic- 
tion, as resulting from the grant of in- 
corporation, was very marked in the early 
decisions. Hope Insurance Co, v. Board- 
man, 5 Cranch 57, 3 L. Ed. 36; Bank of 
United States v. Deveaux, 5 Cranch 61, 
3 L. Ed, 38; Sullivan v. Fulton Steamboat 
Co., 6 Wheat 450, 5 L. Ed, 302; Commer- 
cial & R. Bank v. Slocomb, 14 Pet. 60, 
10 L. Ed. 354. 

But in Marshall v. Baltimore & Ohio 





The doctrine that a corporation has a 
supposititious citizenship from the state 


|R. R., 16 How. 314, 14 L. Ed. 953, the 
Supreme Court finally held that the pre- 


|has been enough modified by statute to | of such powerful entities as trade unions, 


it is after all in essence and principle | 
merely a procedural matter. * * * And 
the only question is whether when they | 
have voluntarily, and for the purpose of | 
acquiring concentrated strength and the | 
faculty of quick unit action and elasticity, 
created a self-acting body with great 
funds to accomplish their purpose, they 
may not be sued as this body, and the 
funds they have accumulated may not 
be made to satisfy claims for injuries 
}unlawfully caused in carrying out their 
|united purpose.” 
Of what State, then, can this artificial 
erson, “capable of suing and being 
sued,” be regarded a citizen for the pur- 
|pose of testing the diverse citizenship 
which gives jurisdiction to the Federal 
court? The question was not squarely 
presented in the Coronado case, because 
there the jurisdiction rested upon a vio- 
lation of the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 730). 
The complaint sufficiently sets forth 
|that this unincorporated association was 
organized, and exists and transacts busi- 
ness under the general association laws 
| of the State of New York; that its prin- 
cipal place of business is in the city and 
State of New York, within the Southern 
District; its membership consists of prac- 
tically all the performers, players, actors, 
and actresses appearing and playing upon 
the American performing stage; that as 
such a labor union it possesses a charter 
|from the American Federation of Labor, 
and operates as a labor union under this 
charter; that its officers, president, sec- 
|ond vice president, treasurer, executive 
secretary, recording secretary, and as- 
| sistant executive secretary, all are citi- 
|zens and residents of the State of New 
| York. Plaintiff is a resident of Holland. 
An unincorporated association under 
a State law, as its other brother, an 
incorporated company, would seem to 
have an equal claim to a status as a 
separate entity and citizenship, separate 
from its members as a corporation, is 
regarded separately from its sharehold- 
ers. In the Coronado case the Court said 
(reviewing the Federal legislation deal- 
ing in such unincorporated associations): 
“In this state of Federal legislation we 
think that such organizations are suable 
in the Federal courts for their acts, and 
that funds accumulated to be expended 
in conducting strikes are subject to exe- 
cution in suits for torts committed by 
such unions in strikes, * * *” 


Regarded as Person 


Under State Statutes 


In New York State an unincorporated 
association is regarded as a person under 


{Consol. Laws, Ch. 20]) and the nego- 
tiable instruments law (Section 2 [Con- 
sol. Laws, Ch. 38]), for it includes a body 
of persons, whether incorporated or not. 
Section 239 of the personal property law 
(Consol. Laws, Ch. 41) makes the same 
reference to two or more having a joint 
or common interest. 

The Internal Revenue Act refers to the 
term “corporation” as including associa- 
tions, joint-stock companies, and insur- 
ance companies. Act of 1926; 26 U.S. C. 
A., Section 1262, Subd. 2. We recognized 
the right to maintain a suit against an 
unincorporated association of fire under- 
writers in Bobe v. Lloyds, 10 F. (2d) 730, 
and there we pointed out that the Su- 


the general business law (Section 17-c| > 


! unions. 





preme Court, in Hecht v. Malley, 265 
U. S. 144, 44 S. Ct. 462, 68 L. Ed. 949, 
defined association as a term used 
throughout the United Staes to signify 
a@ body of persons united without a char- 
ter, but upon the methods and forms 
used ky unincorporated bodies for the 
prosecution of some enterprise. What 
| was said in Brown vy. United States, 276 
U. S. 134, 48 S. Ct. 288, 72 L. Ed. 500, 
where the service of a subpena upon an 
unincorporated association was resisted, 
is pertinent, for there it was held that 





‘Orange Dise’ Found 


To Be Registrable 


As Notation on Coal! 


Mark Found to Be Arbitrary, 
Fanciful and Not De- 


scriptive of Goods to 


Which Applied. 


EX PARTE PAYNE COAL COMPANY, INC. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
A trade mark consisting of a combusti- 

ble orange-colored disc bearing the words 

“Orange Disc,” used on coal was allowed 

registration as being arbitrary, fanciful 

and nondescriptive of the goods to which 
it.was applied. 

The examiner’s holding that the mark 
was merely a label or tag of a single 
color, and as such not registrable, was 
overruled, and a distinction made between 
form or color of marks and form, size 
or color of articles to which they are ap- | 
plied. | 

The application of the mark to the 
goods by scattering a few of the discs 
in the loose coal was found to be a} 
proper use of the trade mark. 

Munn & Co. for appellant. 

The full text of the opinion of Assis- 
tant Commissioner Moore follows: 

_The applicant appeals from the de-| 
finally refusing to register its trade} 
mark for coal. 

The trade mark consists of a combus- | 
tible orange colored disc bearing the| 
words “Orange Disc.” 


Penley Dicision Inapplicable. 

The examiner’s ground for refusing to 
register the mark is that “this disk con- 
stitutes, in substance, merely a label | 
or tag, and that neither the form nor) 
color of a tag or label, or disk serving 
the same purpose, may be exclusively ap- 
propriated,” basing his holding primarily 
on the decision in ex parte Penley, 123 
MS. Dec., 73. 


It is believed that the Penley decision 
is not applicable to the instant case. In 
that case the mark consisted of “a poster 
having a picture of a blue tag thereon.” 
The Assistant Commissioner found that 
“a line of hams marked with a poster 
having the picture of a blue tag thereon 
would be almost inevitably confused with 
another line of hams having the blue tag 
attached to it;” that the blue tag “is a 
common article of manufacture on sale 
as such and used for just such purposes.” 

In the instant case it is not shown 
that teh mark, consisting of an orange 
disc bearing the words “Orange Disc” | 
is a common article of manufacture on 
sale as such and used as a poster. 

Color Impressed In Design. 

As to the form and color of the appli- 
cant’s mark, the examiner appears to 
have confused form and color of marks 
with the form and color of goods, which 
latter are frequently sought to be reg- 
istered as trade marks. It is a well 
settled rule that there can be no trade 
mark in the mere form, size or color of 
an article used commercially, or the 
form, size or color of the package con- 
taining it. (See paragraph 114, page 
280, of Hopkins on Trade Marks etc., 
Fourth Edition.) But color may consti- 
tute a valid trade mark when impressed 
in a particular design. As was stated by 
the Supreme Court in Leschen Rope Co. 
v. Broderick (201 U. S. 166): 

“Whether mere color may constitute a 
valid trade mark may admit of doubt. 
Doubtless it may be, if it be impressed in 
a particular design, as a circle, square, 
triangle, a cross, or a star.” 

In this case the orange color is im- 
pressed in a particular design, viz., a 
disk. The applicant, however, is not 
seeking to register an orange colored 
disk alone. 

Does Not Identify Goods. 

It is believed that the examiner is in 
error in stating that the applicant’s mark 
is merely a label or tag. A label or tag 
identifies the goods (see Hopkins on 
Trade Marks etc., p. 521); a trade mark 
identifies the originator or owner of the 
goods. The applicant’s mark does not 
identify the, goods. There is no such 
thing as orange coal, or disc coal, or 
orange disc coal. 

The applicant’s mark meets every re- 
quirement of a valid trade mark. It is 
arbitrary and fanciful, and is non-de- 
scriptive of the goods. It was origi- 
nated and appropriated to coal for the 
purpose of identifying the coal as to its 
origin or ownership. It could have no 
other function or effect. The coal no 
doubt, is or will be known by the com- 
mercial title orange disc coal. (Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation v. Halferty, 
320 O. G. 700; 54 App. D. C. 88; 295 F. 
R. 229; 1924 C. D. 225.) ’ 

Respecting the examiner’s contention | 
that the applicant is seeking to: protect | 
not only a trade mark, but also the ap- | 
plication of such mark, it is not clear in 
what respect the applicant seeks protec- 
tion of the application of the mark ex- 
cept in a trade mark sense. The appli- 
cation of a mark to the goods in com- 
merce is a necessary prerequisite to any 
trade mark right. 

Scattered in Loose Coal. 

The applicant does not confine its 
trade mark right to the disclosed nanner 
of application of the mark to ested. 
The applicant applies its mark to the 
goods by scattering a few of the discs in 
the loose coal. This appears to be a suffi- 
cient compliance with the law. In Loril- 
lard et al. v. Pride (36 O. G. 1150; 1886 
C. D. 384), cited by the examiner in this 
the Court found that the 





a subpena duces tecum directed to the 
association was valid, and must be obeyed 
if served upon an officer. 

Congress has shown no intent to re- 
strict jurisdiction in matters of legisla- 
tion and supervision pertaining to labor 
Federal control has grown con- 
stantly. Illustrations of this in its va- 
rious forms are referred to in the Coro- 
nado case. The Revenue Act of 1928 (26) 
U. S. C. A., Section 2103) further illus- | 
trates how numerous and important fac- 
tors unincorporated associations have be- 
come in the life of our times. In dealing 
with exemptions from corporate tax, ref- 
erence is made tp some 17 of this class 
and character of unincorporated associa- 
tions. Moreover, if the provisions of the 
Clayton Act and the other statutes en- 
acted for supervision of labor problems 
are to be effectively enforced, and labor 
unions remain unincorporated, more rea- 
son exists for regarding them as sepa- 
rate entities, and suable within a dis- 
trict as citizens of the State where their 
principal place of business is carried on 
and where their officers reside. 

The motion for a writ of mandamus 
should be granted. I therefore dissent. 
February 4, 1929. 
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OURTS: United States Courts: District Courts: Jurisdiction Dependent 


on Citizenship: Unincorporated 
sought in the District Court for th 


ee an injunction was 
e 


outhern District of New York by an 


alien to compel an unincorporated association formed under the laws of the 


State of New York to discontinue an 


alleged boycott; and the bill was dis- 


missed as to all those members of the association except citizens of New 


York, held: Motion denied for writ of 


mandamus to compel the Dirtrict Court 


to take jurisdiction over the parties as to whom the Lill had been dismissed, 
since the doctrine that a corporation has a supposititious citizenship from the 


State of its incorporation, regardless 
plicable to unincorporated association 


of those of its shareholders, is not ap- 
s, and the District Court had no juris- 


diction over the citizens of the other States.—Ex parte William Edelstein. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit) Yearly Index Page 150, 


Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 20, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


P 


ATENTS: Validity: Hair and Scalp Drying Equipment.—Claims 2, 5, 7 
and 11, Patent 1541988, including a device for drying hair, and consisting 


of a casing having a discharge opening, means for projecting a stream of air 
from the discharge opening, electric light arranged to send forth radiant 
heat and light rays through the discharge opening, and means other than 


said electric light for heating the air 
ing, held: 
the art——Meyer v. Modern Electric 


stream in its passage through the cas- 


Valid, as being for a new combination of elements, each old in 


Equipment Company, Inc. (District 


Court for the Western District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 140, Col. 


5 (Volume IV). March 20, 1929. 


PATENTS: Infringement: 
5, 7 and 11, Patent 1541988, coveri 
fringed by defendant’s structure whic 


Hair and Scalp Drying Equipment.—Claim 2, 


ng a device for drying hair, held: In- 
h operated upon the same principle as 


plaintiff’s with slight structural alterations, but did not suggest a patentably 


different mode of operation. 
Inc. 


mo Meyer v. 
(District Court for the Western District of New York).—Yearly Index 


Modern Electric Equipment Company, 


Page 150, Col. 5 (Volume IV). March 20, 1929. 


ADE MARKS: Registration: 


T® 


Descriptive: 
trade mark consisted of a combustible orange colored disc bearing the 


Color.—Where appellant’s 


words “Orange Disc,” used on coal, and the examiner ruled that the mark 


was merely a label or tag of a single 


color and as such not registrable, held: 


Registration allowed, as the mark was arbitrary, fanciful and nondescriptive 
of the goods to which it was applied—Ex parte Payne Coal Company, Inc. 


(Assistant Commissioner of Patents). 
ume IV).—March 20, 1929. 


—Yearly Index Page 150, Col. 4 (Vol- 


Patent On Equipment to Dry Hair and Scalp 
Held to Be Infringed by Competing Device 


Structures Found to Apply Same Principle Without 
Novelty in Operative Changes. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. DISTRICT 
CoURT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
New York. 

Patent No. 1541988, claims 2, 5, 7 and 
11, for hair and scalp drying equipment 
largely used for drying women’s hair, in- 
volving tne use, simultaneously, of elec- 
tric heat and radiant light with stream 
of air, whereby the slow drying and 
chilling effect are counteracted by pro- 
jecting radian heat and light upon the 
scalp, producing a new and beneficial re- 
sult, was held valid and infringed. 


The court found that although all the 
elements were old in the art, the patent 
depended for novelty upon a combination 
of elements and manner of assembly, 
new in the art, and was valid. 


The opinion held that defendant’s de- 
vice, operating upon the same principle 
as plaintiff’s device with slight structural 
alterations, and without suggesting a 
patentably different mode of operation of 
air forces, constituted an infringement. 

Brown, Jackson, Boettcher & Dienner, 
(John A. Dienner, of counsel), Chicago, 
Ill., for plaintiff. Briesen, Schrenk (Paul 
Kolisch and Han Briesen, of counsel), 
New York City, for defendant. Fleisch- 
man & Altman, Buffalo, N. Y., defend- 
ant’s solicitors, 

The full text of the opinion .of the 
court, delivered’ by Judge Hazel, follows: 

This is an action for infringement of 
patent No. 1541988, issued to William 
Meyer, dated June 16, 1925, for method 
of and means for drying—specifically 
a hair and scalp drying equipment 
largely used for drying women’s hair. 
The method consists of using, simultane- 
ously, electric heat and radiant light with 
stream of air, the heat being propor- 
tioned relatively to the stream of air 
in aid of circulation ard to offset the 
chilling effect of the air on the hair or 
scalp and to induce speedy evaporation 
of the moisture. 


Radiant Heat 
And Light Used 


The patentee asserts that his adapta- 
tion is distinguished from the use of 
mere hot or cold air in hair drying— 
old expedients—because in the first in- 
stance there is rapid evaporation but 
chilling of the scalp, and in the other 
drying the scalp slowly and also chilling 
the subject, while by his method the 
slow drying and chilling effect are count- 
eracted by projecting a stream of warm 
air and radiant heat and light upon the 
scalp, producing a new and _ beneficial 
result. Claims 2, 5, 7 and 11 are in- 
volved. 

The apparatus claim and process 


9 


@e 


complainants did not brand or mark their 
goods with the words “Tin Tag”; and 
that— 

“If complainants had from the outset 
marked their goods with this fanciful 
or arbitrary designation of “Tin Tag 
Plug” or “Tin Tag Tobacco” as a trade 
mark, their exclusive right to its use 
might be sustained; * * *.” 

I have carefully examined the other 
decisions referred to by the examiner, 
but find that they are not applicable to 
the facts in this case. They merely de- 
cide the obvious fact that a label of a 
single color, apart from any name, figure, 
or device with which it may be con- 
nected, may not be the subject matter of 
a trade mark. Otherwise, another person 
who might adopt a label having a similar 
color for the same class of goods would 


| be chargeable with unlawful imitation. 


The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks is reversed. 
March 2, 1929. 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 





| WILLIAM MEYER v. MopeRN ELECTRIC] claim 11, which are regarded as typical 


of the invention, read as follows: 
| “In a device of the class described, a 
casing having a discharge opening, means 


| for projecting a stream of air from said | 


discharge opening, and an electric light 
arranged in said casing to emit radiant 
heat and light rays thru said discharge 
opening, and means other than said elec- 
tric light for heating the air stream in 
its passage through the casing.” 

“11. The process of drying the hair 
and scalp which comprises projecting 
a blast of air upon a portion of the 
scalp and hair to be dried, simultaneously 
heating the air above atmosphere tem- 


water vapor pressure, taking up the 
mositure of the hair and scalp by va- 
porization by said stream of air at a 
rapid rate, said vaporization being ac- 
companied by chilling of the hair and 
scalp and simultaneously projecting radi- 


the hair and scalp to counteract the 
chilling effect.” 

The combination of claim 2 includes (1) 
a casing having a discharge opening, 
(2) means for projecting a stream of 
air from -said discharge opening, (3) 
electric light arrangement to send forth 
radiant heat and light rays through the 
discharge opening, and (4) means other 
| than said electric light for heating the 
‘air stream in its pasage through the 
| casing. Claim 5 includes, as a new ele- 
|ment of the combination, the tapered 
| tube with lengthwise fins, and 7 per- 
tains to the structure of the apparatus. 
|. It was the patentee’s conception to em- 
| body in the casing a rotary fan for blow- 
jing the air from the rear, and a fixed 
reflector beyond the fan, an electric, high 
voltage light bulb in front of the re- 
flector, and an annular passage between 





| the edge of the reflector and inner wall | 


| of the casing with a heating coil in the 
annular passage together with a dis- 
charge tube provided with interior ribs 
to change the spiral air motion, result- 
| ing from the rotation of the fan, so as 
|to impart to the air a direct forward 
| motion. 


Speedy Evaporation 


Attained by Process 

By this adaptation the patentee at- 
| tained speedy evaporation of the mois- 
ture and. stimulation of the scalp. The 
fanned air was projected ahead in the 

| casing, expanded by the heat rays, and 
flowed, in combination with said rays, to 
the outlet of the nozzle. To secure pro- 
jection of the air on the hair or scalp 
the patentee provided fins or ribs in the 
tapered part of the casing and extended 
; them lengthwise toward the outlet. 

By this arrangement separation and 
scattering of the air at the opening of 
the tube is avoided. The combination of 
air, light and electric force projected and 
focused upon the desired surface was of 
the essence of the invention. 

Defendant’s expert witness was of the 
opinion that the light bulb did not aid 


perature to expand it and to lower its! 
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March 19, 1929. 

Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Ch. J., 
and Hons. Samuel J. Graham, McKenzie 
|Moss, Wm. R. Green, and Nicholas J. 
Sinnott, J. J. f 

Cases argued: J-71, First National Bank, 
by H. V. Amberg for plaintiff and H. A. 
Cox for defendant; F-196, Vesta Battery 
|Co., by Maurice Morris for plaintiff and R. 
iG, Williamgpn for defendant; E-203, Drei- 
‘fus & Co., by Horace Whitman for plain- 
tiff and H. H. Rice for defendant; J-93, 
!Edmund C. Van Diest, by Geo. E, Strong 
}for plaintiff and J. H. Sheppard for de- 
| fendant. 
| Trial Calendar for March 20, 1929: B- 
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Frog & Switch Co.; C-927, N. Y. & Balti- 
more Transportation Co.; E-394, American 
)Can Co.; J-255, Gotham Can Co.; H-185, 
Pedant Cold Storage, Inc. 





the expansion of air, as testified by the 
witness Meyer, to project the combined 
; air forward, asserting that the horizon- 
tal (instead of vertical) use of the de- 
| vice deterred any such result. Upon this 
‘point, however, I think the heated air 
generated a certain degree of pressure 
'and velocity and, coordinated by blowing 
a blast of air, caused an acceleration 
| through the nozzle. 

The invention is not limited to hair 
and scalp drying, but the specification 
says it may be employed for all similar 


‘| purposes. 


| The defenses are non-infringement, lim- 
| itation of claims, and invalidity. Conced- 
edly, hair dryers driven by a fan using 
blasts of warm air heated either by gas 
Jor electric heater for evaporating mois- 
| ture by a stream of warm air were old. 
So also the use of a radiant heater on 
the hair to vaporize the dampness and a 
current of air to diffuse,;the vapor. 

A warm air device was in practical use 
at the date of the Meyers invention 
(plft’s Ex. G-2) and as described in the 
Halliwell patent No. 738186. The hair 
in such device, however, was gradually 
cooled simply by turning off the heating 
means; and in an earlier Halliwell patent, 
No. 591966, the heat for drying was 
produced by a gas burner, and speed in 
drying apparently was the main object 
of the invention. In both Halliwell 
structures means were lacking to avoid 
the chilling effect upon the scalp which 
is a prominent feature of the Meyer pat- 
ent in suit. 

Indeed, in general drying the hair 
rapidly by forcing a blast of air through 
it, and also a fan in connection with an 
electric heater were both regarded by 
users as inefficient and harmful to the 
scalp, as pointed out in patents to Can- 
non and Mauger, Cannon (pat. 1478635) 
used an electric resistance current in a 
cylindrical shell, the shell and fan acting 
as reflectors to reflect the heat from the 
resistance wire upon the wet hair which 
was placed across the opening of the 
shell. 


'Prior Patents Lack 


Combination of Elements 

The fanned air and radiant heat were 
designed to accomplish Cannon’s object, 
| while Mauger (pat. 1006767) in his modi- 
fication used a mechanically driven blast 
of air with heat energy in radiant form, 
the heat reflecting directly upon the hair, 
and then applying the current of air for 
| cooling. Both Cannon and Mauger, how- 


| ever, lacked the combination of elements 





embodied in the claims in issue and failed 
to produce th2 result of the Meyer pat- 


; ant heat and light upon the portion of ont 


Indeed, the use by Cannon of an in- 
candescent .esistance coil was regarded 
iby defendant’s expert as impracticable 
| in that the hair was in danger of be- 
}coming ignited;- while Mauger in his 
| efforts to remove mositure by supplying 
| radiant energy was also at fault because 
|of the danger of the radiant heat injur- 
ing the hair. Neither of these devices 
have gone into commercial use. 

The Soles patent No. 939106, defend- 
ant claims, show the combination in suit, 
|It is true that the hair is dried by his 
adaptation by the effect of radiant light 
con heat from an incandescent lamp lo- 
|cated in front of a reflectpr conjointly 
| with an air blower, yet its practicability 
; was seriously questioned. It is not es- 
; sentially different from Mauger’s struc- 
ture. It has not come into commercial 
use, owning, no doubt, to the large open- 
|ing of the hood together with the inter- 
| ference of the three lamps used by him, 
which retarded the efficiency of the fan 
or blower in that projecting sufficient air 
current on a particular surface in con- 
| junction with the radiant heat and light 
| was ineffective or impracticable. More- 
over no means are shown in the Soles de- 
vice for offsetting chill and stimulating 
the circulation in the scalp. 
| The invalidity of claim five is urged 
;on the ground that the patent of Voden, 
| No. 366535, disclosed longitudinal fins 
| for projecting the air straight ahead and 
estopping circular motion. The descrip- 
tion shows that the air is blown through 
|a discharge pipe, and then a blast of air 
| projected, without whirling, upon an ob- 
; ject, but whether the object is removed 
from the outlet does not appear. Neither 
of these prior patents are anticipatory. 
| A few other prior art patents were 
| dwelt upon by defendant but the patents 
just mentioned are thought a closer ap- 
proach than any of the others, and there- 
fore they may be passed. 

The novelty of plaintiff’s devic2. as I 
| See it, is essentially in the combination 
| seit 
| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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Appropriations for Public Buildings 
Are Provided in Second Deficiency Bill 


* Measure Passed by Congress Grants Funds to Proceed 
With Acquisition of Land and Construction. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


so forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $425,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $1,775,000. 
Kokomo (Indiana) post office: For ac- 
quisition of additional land and com- 
mencement of construction, $50,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $175,000. 
Kosciusko (Mississippi) post office, and 
so forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $20,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $60,000. 


Federal Building 


Authorized at Lafayette, Ind. 

Lafayette (Indiana) post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of additional land, 
demolition of building, and commence- 
ment of construction of a building for the 
accommodation of the post office and 
other Government offices, $80,000, under 
a total estimated limit of cost of 
$375,000. . 

Lakeland (Florida) post office: For 
commencement of extension and remodel- 
ing, $40,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $90,000. 

Las Vegas (Nevada) post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and ex- 
penses preliminary to commencement of 
construction, $20,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $20,000. 

Lenior (North Carolina) post office: 
For commencement of construction of a 
building for th» accommodation of the 
post office and other Government offices, 
$25,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$75,000. 

Lexington (Kentucky) courthouse, and 
so forth: For the acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction offa sepa- 
rate building for the accommodation of 
either the United States courts and other 
Government offices, or for post office, as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may elect, 
$60,000, under a total estimated limit of 
cost of $415,000. 

Limestone (Maine) inspection station: 
For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction of a building for 
the accommodation of border-inspection 
services, $2,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $31,500. 

Little Rock (Arkansas) post office, 
courthouse, and so forth: For acquisition 
of site and commencement of construc- 
tion, $275,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $1,435,000. 


Provisions Outlined 


For Lowell, Mass., Project 
Lowell (Massachusetts) post office, 
and so forth: In acquiring a site au- 
thorized in the Act approved March 5, 
1928 (45 Stat., p. 179), the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his discretion, is au- 
thorized to accept title to a site with 
a reservation to the Government’s 
grantors, their successors and assigns, 


of the right to maintain certain pen- | 


stocks or flumes and fore bays as they 
now exist under the land for the pur- 
pose of conveying water across the land, 
together with racks and other suitable 
devices at the mouths of said penstocks 
or flumes to prevent obstructions from 
enteging the same, together with the 
right to enter on the premises at reason- 
able times to inspect, repair, remove, 
and-or replace the said racks, penstocks, 
or flumes and fore bays, so long as the 
same may be used as such; also the right 
to maintain certain electric wires and 
cables as they now exist under the land, 
together with the right to enter on the 
premises at reasonable times to inspect, 
repair, remove, and-or replace the same, 
so long as the same may be used; also 
that the said grantors may reserve to 
themselves, their successors, or assigns, 
all the mill powers or privileges hereto- 
fore granted by the proprietors of the 
locks and canals on Merrimac River, ap- 
purtenant to the land to be conveyed to 
the United States. 

Mansfield (Louisiana) post office, and 
so forth: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $20,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $75,000. 

Marshfield (Wisconsin) post office, and 
so forth: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $25,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $120,000. 

Mason City (Iowa) post office, court- 
house, and so forth: For acquisition of 
site and commencement of construction, 
$80,000, under an estimated total cost 
of $385,000. 

Mexia (Texas) post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $25,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $160,000. 

Milford (Connecticut) post office, 
and so forth: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction, $30,- 
000, under an estimated total cost of 
$100,000. 

Minneapolis (Minnesota) post office, 
courthouse, and so forth: For acquisi- 
tion of site and commencement of con- 
struction, $225,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $1,200,000, 

Nampa (Idaho) post office, and so 
forth: For commencement of construc- 
tion of a building for the accommodation 
of the post office and other Government 
offices, $25,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $110,000. 

New Orleans (Louisiana) Marine Hos- 
pital: The limit of cost fixed in the Act 
approved March 5, 1928 (45 Stat., p. 
180), is hereby increased from $1,800,000 
to $2,000,000. 


Six Projects Included 


For New York City 

New York (New York) appraisers’ 
stores (old): For remodeling, $300,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $500,000. 

New York (New York) assay office: 
For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction, $1,500,000, under 
an estimated total cost of $3,765,000. 

New York (New York) courthouse, 
and so forth: The Act of May 29, 1928 
(45 Stat., Pp 922), authorizing the ac- 
quisition of a site, is hereby amended 
s» as to permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his discretion, to acquire 
in the alternative the block bounded by 
Barclay, Church, Vesey Streets, and 
West Broadway, and the estimated total 
cost of a site is fixed at $4,000,000, in 
lieu of $2,000,000 fixed *n such act; and 
the amount appropriated in such act is 
made avaiiable toward the purposes 
herein. 

New York (New York) Marine Hos- 
pital (Stapleton, Staten Island): For 
acquisition of additional land and com- 
mencement of a general hospital, to- 
gether with such additional buildings, 
alterations in, additions to, or demolition 
of, existing buildings, mechanical equip- 
ment, and outside service lines and ap- 
proach work. as may be necessary to 
provide auxiliary. facilities, $275,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $2,500,000, 

New York (New York) parcel-post 
building, and so forth: For commence- 
ment of construction of a building on 


the site acquired for a post office, and | 


so forth, $150,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $9,000,000. 
New York (New York) post office: 


For acquisition of site for om annex, | 


$1,500,000: Provided, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may accept title 
subject to the grantors zeserving rights 
to use the subsurface for railroad pur- 
poses and necessary reservation for light 
and air. ; 

Ogden (Utah) post office and court- 
house: For commencement of extension 


and remodeling, $50,000, under an esti- | 


mated total cost’ of $340,000. 


Oklahoma City (Oklahoma) post office | 


and courthouse: For commencement of 

extension and remodeling, $75,000, under 

an estimated total cost of $1,100,000. 
Paris (Tennessee) post office: 


Stat., p. 180). 

Parkersburg (West Virginia) post of- 
fice, and so forth: For commencement of 
construction, $50,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $315,000. 


Post Office Authorized 
At Peekskill, N.Y. 


Peekskill (New York) post office: For 


demolition and commencement of con- 
struction of a building on the present 
site, $20,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $165,000. 

Pembina (North Dakota) customhouse, 
and so forth: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction of a build- 
ing for the accommodation of the Cus- 
toms Service, Immigration Service, and 
Post Office, $20,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $115,060. 


Pomona (California) post office, and so | 


forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $15,000, 
under an estimated total cost of gpa 
Portal (North Dakota) inspec 
tion: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction of a building 
for the accommodation of border-inspec- 
tion services, $3,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $74,200. 


Portland (Maine) post office, and so | 


forth: For continuation, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $1,000,000, in lieu of 
$850,000 fixed in the Act of May 29, 1928 
(45 Stat., p. 923). 

Prescott (Arizona) post. office, court- 


house, and so forth: For commencement | 


of construction of a building for the ac- 
quisition of the post office, courts, and 


other Government offices, $25,000, under | 


an estimated total cost of $235,000. 


Princeton (New Jersey) post office, | 


and so forth: For commencement of con- 
struction on a site to be donated, $25,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $95,000. 


Racine (Wisconsin) post office, and so | 
For demolition of building and | 
construction on the present site, at a, 
limit of cost of $320,000 in lieu of $500,- | 


forth: 


000 fixed by the Act of May 29, 1928 (45 
Stat., p. 923); and the amount appropri- 


ated by such Act is hereby made avail- | 


able for such demolition and commence- 
ment of construction. 

Red Bank (New Jersey) post office: 
For commencement of construction of a 


‘building for the accommodation of the 


post office and other Government offices, 
$25,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$140,000. ’ 


Inspection Station 
To Be Built in Vermont 


Richford (Vermont) inspection station: 
For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction of a building for 
the accommodation of border inspection 
services, $5,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $59,000. 

Rock Hill (South Carolina) post office: 
For acquisition of additional land and ex- 


| penses preliminary to commencement of 


construction, $25,000. 

Rutland (Vermont) post offices, court- 
house, and so forth: For demolition of 
building on the site to be acquired under 
authority of Act approved April 18, 1926 
(44 Stat., p. 246), and commencement of 
construction, $50,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $330,000. F 

Sabine Pass (Texas) quarantine sta- 
tion: For acquisition of site and auxiliary 
facilities including dredging and filling, 
$50,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$375,000. ‘ 

Sacramento (California) post office, 
courthouse, and so forth: For the ac- 
quistion of site and commencement of 
construction, $250,000, under an estimated 
total cost of $1,300,000. 

Saint Louis (Missouri) post office, and 
so forth: For acquisition of additional 
land and expenses preliminary to com- 
mencement of construction, $400,000. 

Saint Paul (Minnesota) post offices, 
customhouse, and so forth: For acquisi- 
tion of the Commercial Station in block 
30 bounded by Jackson, Third, and Sibley 
Streets, and so much of the balance of 
said block as may be necessary, and com- 
mencement of construction, $900,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $2,700,- 
000: Provided, That not more than $480,- 
000 shall be paid for such Commercial 
Station. : 

Salisbury (North Carolina) post of- 
fice, courthouse, and so forth: For com- 
mencement of extension and remodeling, 
$50,000, under an estimated total cost of 
$150,000. A 

San Francisco (California) Federal 
office building: For commencement of 
construction on a site to be donated, 
$75,000, under an estimated total cost 


|of $3,050,000. 


San Luis (Arizona) inspection station: 
For commencement of construction of a 
building for the accommodation of bor- 
der-inspection services, $20,000, under an 
estimated total cost of $58,500; and the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to transfer to the Treasury Department 
as a site for an inspection station at San 
Luis, Ariz., part of lots 3 and 4, sec- 
tion 12, township 11 south, range 25 
west, to be selected by the Secretary of 
the Treasury with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Santa Ana (California) post office, and 
so forth:. For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $50,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $245,000, 

Scottsbluff (Nebraska) post office: 
The limit, of cost fixed by the Act of 
March 65, 1928 (45 Stat., p. 181), is 
hereby increased to $125,000 and the 
building shall be so .constructed that 
accomnmodations for the courts may be 
added later. 

Stamford (Connecticut) post office: 
For acquisition of additional land and 
expenses preliminary to commencement 
of construction, $20,000. 


Sterling (Colorado) post office, court- | 
The limit of cost | 


house, and so forth: 
fixed in the Act of May 29, 1928 (45 
Stat., p. 924), is hereby increased from 
$120,000 to $225,000 and shall include 





Vor | 
continuation, $15,000, under an estimated 
i total cost of $50,000 in lieu of $35,000 | 
fixed in the Act of March 5, 1928 (45| 


ion sta- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them ,in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, ‘f they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


all the bureaus of the National 
overnment, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Moai a daily topical survey of 


that the 


1913-1921. 
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Steel Tower for Use of Surveyors Developed 
To Expedite Federal Triangulation Projects 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Forty-fifth Article—Steel Survey Towers 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By William Bowie, 
Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


ITH the improved theodolite, the satisfactory 

signal lamp and the invar tape, there still 

remained another serious problem in triangu- 

lation confronting the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. That was the cost of the towers needed to 
elevate the instrument and the lamps above the trees, 
houses and ridges which lie between triangulation sta- 
tions. 


Until the season of 1927, the parties of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, engaged on triangulation in flat 
and gently rolling country, had used wood for the 
construction of the towers which, in many cases, had 
a height of 60 feet to the tripod head, on which the 
theodolite is placed, and of some 75 feet more or less 
to the point on the outer structure or scaffold where 
the lamp was mounted. The scaffold carries a plat- 
form on which the observer stands while making ob- 
servations with the theodolite. 


It is not possible to make accurate observations 
with the observer and the theodolite on the same struc- 
ture. The tripod and the scaffold must not touch each 
other at any point. ‘ % 

OME years ago lumber was cheap. The kind of 
lumber used then cost from $15 to $20 per thousand 
feet delivered at the stations where the signals were to 
be erected. All of this has changed; lumber is scarce 
and costly. 


Jt is not feasible to use the wooden tower at more 
than one station, since heavy nails must be driven into 
the lumber to fasten the pieces together and when 
the nails are drawn the ends of the members are fre- 
quently split and shattered. 

* cg * 


It would be dangerous to use scrap lumber for other 
towers since some of the members might give way and 
injure or kill an observer and his helpers. Nor would 
it pay to send members of the party back to the rear 
stations to take the tower down and sell the lumber as 
junk for the amount of money secured would be small 
as sane with the cost involved in taking down the 
signal. 


The custom has been to give the lumber of the 
tower to the property owner as compensation for his 
caring for the concrete blocks and metal tablets left 
as station and reference marks. 

7 7 7 


THE Coast and Geodetic Survey had not been 

troubled much with the cost of lumber used in tower 
building for several years prior to 1926 for the triangu- 
lation had been done«in mountainous or hilly country 
where stations could be put on peaks or ridges that 
were intervisible. Then only small stands, about four 
feet high, were used for mounting the theodolite. In 
1926, however, an arc of triangulation was begun which 
extended from Albert Lea, Minn., southward well into 
central Iowa. Lumber was found to be exceedingly 
costly, two or three times what it had been before the 
war. 


As a result, Mr. J. S. Bilby, Signalman of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, suggested to 
Major C. V. Hodgson, Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Geodesy, while the latter was on an inspection trip 
to the field, that he believed a steel tower could be 
designed which would be more satisfactory than the 
wooden tower. The advantages of the steel tower 
would be lower cost, shorter time for erection, greater 
ont pe in strong winds, availability for use at many 
stations. 


_ After some discussion among the members of the 
Division of Geodesy at the Washington office of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, it was decided to have Mr. 
Bilby come to Washington and make detailed plans 
and drawings for the steel tower. This was done after 
the close of his 1926 season. 

> * - 


S A result of Mr. Bilby’s work and the conferences 
held in Washington, it was decided that the steel 
tower was entirely practicable but that expert opinion 
and assistance were needed. Then Mr. Bilby proceeded 
to Chicago, where he made a contract with a manu- 
facturing company, under which the working plans 
for the tower were made and the first tower was con- 
structed. 


pany in the perfection of the detailed design of the 
tower. A tower was built and set up in the factory 
grounds and subjected to a number of tests of its 
rigidity and strength. Modifications were made which 
eventually led to the construction of a tower that met 
all requirements. 

*- * * 

Ten additional towers were immediately ordered 
and when ready all were sent to Minnesota for use in 
the field during the season of 1927. It was soon real- 
ized that three additional towers were needed in order 
to plan the building and observing work to the best 
advantage. They were ordered from the factory and 
were soon available for field use. 


The party which operated in Minnesota on triangu- 
lation, using the Bilby steel towers to elevate the 
heliotrope and lamp, was a large one, but it was neces- 
sary to have it so in order that the unit cost of the 
work might be reduced to a minimum. There were 
two building parties erecting the towers ahead of the 
observers, two observing parties making the observa- 
tions with high grade theodolites on electric lamps, 
three lightkeepers, and two parties working behind the 
observers demounting the towers, and two automobile 
trucks, each in charge of one man, for use in carrying 
the tower ahead to the erecting parties. 

OK of * 


» 
HE towers proved to be most successful; in fact even 
more so than had been anticipated. Not only can 
they be erected in a very short time but they are 
so strong and rigid that observations can be made 
on them during winds that are so strong that wooden 
towers could not be used on account of heavy vibrations, 


The first Bilby steel towers had a maximum height 
of 75 feet to the tripod head where the instrument is 
mounted. This height is needed because of the many 
groves of trees, houses, windmills and other obstruc- 
tions that might obstruct the line of sight if lower 
towers were used, 

* * ” 

It was reported at the end of the season that probably 
it would be better to have the towers 10 feet higher 
since at times in Minnesota the air line between the 
tops of the towers was just barely clear. During the 
winter of 1927-28 some of the Bilby towers were used 
on trianguation in Florida and an extra section for 
each tower was procured, which brought the height of 
the inner tripod up to 90 feet. 


In the summer of 1928 the towers were used in Ohio 
where the trees attain a height of 100 feet and still 
another section was added which increased the tripod 
head to a height of 103 feet. The top of the outer tower 
is, of course, 10 feet higher in each case. 

* * * 


rT is a very simple thing to add a new section to the 

bottom. The tower can be erected to any desired 
height, from the maximum of 103 feet down to 30 feet, 
by merely leaving off the lower sections. A few of the 
cross pieces near the top were made slightly heavier 
after the first season but they are still of somewhat 
lighter material than the lower members owing to the 
convergence of the legs. 


During the erection of a signal tower the members 
of the building party have to walk around the hori- 
zontal members and it was found that the ones for the 
upper sections were not quite strong enough for that 
purpose, although they were entirely adequate as far as 
making the tower rigid was concerned, after the erec- 
tion had been completed. It is a simple matter to have 
strong pieces made to replace lighter ones. 

* * x 


As a matter of fact, the tower can be used over and 
over again and, should a piece become broken or badly 
distorted, a new piece can be made either at a machine 
shop or by the factory. The members of the tower are 
bolted together, except for the upper 20 feet of the in- 
ner structure. That part is so slender that it was de- 
cided that it would be better to have its members welded 
or riveted together. 


The cost of the Minnesota work in 1927 showed that, 
where the Bilby steel towers can be used to advantage, 
the unit cost (which is the cost per mile of progress along 
an arc) of first-order triangulation will be from one- 
half to two-thirds of what the cost would be if wooden 
towers were used, This makes the cost of the work 
about what it was for similar work along the 98th 
meridian about 20 years ago, when the costs of mate- 
rials, salaries and wages were about half what they 
now are. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of March 21, D. L. Parkhurst, Chief of 
the Division of Instruments, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, will discuss “Tools of the Geo- 





Much credit is due the chief engineer of the com- 


physicist.” 
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accommodations for the courts instead | post office and other Government offices, 


of omitting them. The appropriation 
heretofore made for such building shall 
be available hereunder. F 

Sumas (Washington) inspection sta- 
tion: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction of a building 
for the accommodation of _ border-in- 
spection services, $10,000, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $65,000. 

Sweet Grass (Montana) inspection sta- 
tion: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction of a build- 
ing for the accommodation of border- 
inspection services, $7,000, under an es- 
timated total cost of $61,000. 

Tecate (California) inspection station: 
For acquisition of site and commence- 
ment of construction of a building for 
the accommodation of border-inspection 
services, $2,000, under an estimated total 
cost of $59,500. 

Trenton (Missouri) post office: For 
commencement of construction of a 
building for the accommodation of the 
post office and other Government offices, 
$25,000, under an estimated total cost 
of $75,000. 

Union Springs (Alabama) post office: 
For commencement of construction, $10,- 
000, under an estimated total cost of 
$50,000. 

Uniontown (Pennsylvania) post office, 
and so forth: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction, $50,- 
000, under an estimated total cost of 
$185,000. 

Urbana (Ohio) post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and com- 
mencement of construction, $30,000, un- 
der an estimated total cost of $120,000. 

Vermilion (South Dakota) post office: 
For commencement of construction of 
a building for the accommodation of the 


’, 





$20,000, under an estimated total cost 
of $75,000, 

Warren (Pennsylvania) post office, 
so forth: For acquisition of site and 
commencement of construction, $60,000, 
under an estimated total cost of $290,000. 

Washington (District of Columbia) 
Agricultural Department Buildings: To 
reimburse the Economics Building Com- 
pany of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, for actual expenditures made by it 
in the erection of the Economics Build- 
ing, exclusive of taxes, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Second De- 
ficiency Act, fiscal year 1926, approved 
July 3, 1926, $25,000. 

Waterbury (Connecticut) post office, 
and so forth: For acquisition of site 
and commencement of construction of a 
building for the accommodation of the 
post office and other governmental offi- 
ces, under an estimated total limit of 
cost of $600,000, or, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
demolition of present building, acquisi- 
tion of additional land, and commence- 
ment of construction on the enlarged 
site, of a building for such purposes, 
under an estimated total limit of cost 
of $475,000, $200,000. 

Waukegan (Illinois) post office, and so 
forth: The authorization contained in 
the Act of March 5, 1928 (45 Stat., p. 
181), for the acquisition of a site and 
commencement of construction of a 


building thereon for post office and other | 


Government offices under a total esti- 
mated limit of cost of $335,000, is 
hereby amended so as to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his dis- 
cretion, to acquire additional land and 
extend, remodel, and enlarge the pres- 


ent building at a total estimated limit 
of cost of $185,000; and the appropria- 
tions heretofore made shall be avail- 
able for either purpose. 

West Warwick (Rhode Island) post 
office, and so forth: For acquisition of 
site and commencement of construction, 
$30,000, under an estimated total cost 
of $140,000. 

Total appropriation for projects un- 
der section 5, Act of May 25, 1926, as 
amended, $11,270,500. 

Any appropriation herein made toward 
the combined purpose of acquiring land 
and starting construction shall not be 
construed to prevent the Secretary of 
the Treasury from contracting for the 
necessary land in an amount in excess 
of such appropriation if, in his judgment, 
a balance will remain in the limit of cost 
sufficient to cover complete construction 
of the building. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut Comdr. James E. Boak, det. Naval 
Academy about May 25; to U. S. S. Patoka. 

Lieut. Comdr. Hugh G,. Eldredge, det. 
Naval Academy about June 4; to U. 8S. S. 
Bushnell. 

Lieut. Comdr. William M. Fechteler, 
det. Naval Academy about June 1; to U. 
8S. S. Oklahoma. 

Lieut. Comdr. Walter A. Hicks, det. 
Naval Academy about June 1; to U. 8. 8. 
Trenton, 

Lieut. Comdr. John J. Mahoney, det. 
Naval Academy about June 1; to U. 8, S. 
Detroit. 

Lieut Comdr. Charles F. Martin, det. 
Office, Judge Ady. Gen., Navy Dept. about 
June 1; to U. 8. 8S. Memphis. 


Lieut. Comdr, William Earl Miller, det. 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, official documents 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Magill, Roswell Foster. Cases on business 
organization. 2 v. New York, Ad press, 
1929. 29-4195 

Miller, Albert Herrman. Lessons in English 
and busy work for the lower grades. 107 
p., illus. Oak Park, Ill., Miller publish- 
ing co., 1928. 29-4179 

Moore, Thomas Walker. On the invariant 
combinants of two binary quintics. (Ab- 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Yale university, 
1927, Reprinted from the American journal 
of mathematics, vol. 1, number 3.) p. 415- 
430. Baltimore, 1928. 28-29488 

Nachod, Oskar. Bibliography of the Japan- 
ese empire 1906-1926; bejng a classified 
list of the literature issued in European 
languages since the publication of Fr. 
von Wenckstern’s “Bibliography of the 
Japanese empire,” up to the year 1926. 
2v. London, H. Goldston, 1928. 29-4185 

O’Brien, Robert. Chauffeurs’, pedestrians’ 
and motormen’s guide; a handbook of 
the theory and practice of safety first, 
by Robert O’Brien; in accordance with 
the Model municipal traffic ordinance. 
195 p. St. Louis, Mo., R. O’Brien, 1929. 

29-4187 

Peterson, John Merriam. A cryosopic study 
of bezene solutions. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1927. 
“Reprinted from the Journal of physi- 
cal chemistry, vol. xxii, no. 5 (1928).’) 
709-718 p., illus. Ithaca, N. Y., 1928. 

28-29487 

Rainey, Homer Price. ... Public school 

finance. (The Century education se- 
385 p. N. Y., The Century co., 
1929. 29-4177 

Rice, Andrew Carl. A new method for the 
gravimetric determination of uranium. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1928. 18 p. N. Y., 1928. 28-29490 

Ring, Mrs. Lina Barbara (Taylor), Three 
plays under three flags: A bit o’ dimo- 
crasy, Monsieur Tytgat, Are all men like 
that? 117 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker 
co., 1928. 29-3994 


Army Orders 


Master Sgt. Joseph Brouillet, Q. M. C., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Crook, Nebr. 

Capt. William F. Kernan, F. A., from 
Fort Bragg, N. C., to Providence, R. I. 

Maj. Junian S. Hatcher, Ord, Dept., from 
Baltimore, Md., to Washington, D, C 

First Lieut. John M. Connor, Finance 
Dept., from Fitzsimons General Hospital, 
Denver, Colo., to Washington, D. C: 

Each of the following officers of the Sig- 
nal Corps, to duty at Brooklyn, N. Y.: Col. 
Charles Irwin de Witt, Lieut. Col. Charles 
Ellis Heston, Capt. Errett Bishop, Capt. 
Wilbur Johnson Cnamberlin, Capt. Frank 
Ernest Eldredge, Capt, Carleton Willard 
Gates, First Lieut. Chester Emmons Budd, 
First Lieut. William Lytle Lawson. 

Capt. Charlee S. Johnson, from Honolulu, 
Havaii, to the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Miss. 3 ; 

First Lieut. John J. Downing, Signal 
Corps, from Monmouth, N. J., to Atlanta Ga. 

Col. Will L. Pyles, Med. Corps, detailed 
as a member of the medical promotion 
board appointed to meet at Fort McPher- 
son, Ga. ‘ ‘ 

Second Lieut, Charles Glenn Wilkins, 
Signal Corps Res., orders of December 18, 
revoked. . s 

Col. George E. Goodrich, Inf., retired 
upon his own application. ; 

Maj. Wayne Edson Stevens, Specialist 

., to duty at Washington, D. C 

Maj. Herbert Clifford Bell, 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Frank J. Keelty, Finance Dept., 
from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph S. Barnard, F. A., 
from Fort Sill, Okla., to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Second Lieut. Walter G. Procter, F. A., 
from Fort Sill, Okla., to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. s 
OO 
Conn., about June 15; to U. S. S. Kittery. 

Lieut. Comdr. Norman R. Van Der 
Veer, det. U. S. S. Neches about June 11; 
to U. S. S. Rigel. 

Lieut. Charles S. Beightler, to duty U. 
S. S. Tennessee about Mar. 20. 

Lieut. David E. Cummins, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi about Aug. 26; to Subm. Base, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. Ward P. Davis, det. Nav. War 
College, Newport, R. I., about June 1; to 
c, f, o. U. 8. 8. Pensacola. 

Lieut. Percy A. Decker, det. U. S. 8S. 
Patoka about May 4; to command U. 8. S. 
Wandank. 

Lieut. Marion C. Erwin, det. Asst. Inspr. 
of Nav. Mat’l., Chicago, Ill., about April 
1; to U. S. S. Altair. 

Lieut. Thomas Fertner, det. command 
U. S. S. Wandank about June 3; to U. S. S. 
Altair. 

Lieut. Harold F. Hale, det. Subm. Base, 
New London, Conn., about June 1; to U. 
S. S. Raleign. 

Lieut. Alvin Henderson, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va., 
about May 10; to U. 8S. S. California. 

Lieut. Marion R. Kelley, det. Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., about June 1; to U. S. 
S. Florida. 

Lieut. Harold H. Kendrick, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco about April 1; to U. 
S. S. Colorado. 

Lieut. James N. McTwiggan, det. U. S. 8. 
Argonne about June 1; to Bu. Eng. 

Lieut. Clyde C. Laws, det. Nav. War 
College, Newport, R. I., about June 1; to 
U. S. S. Brazos. 

Lieut John P. Millon, det. U. S. S. Al- 
tair about April 20; to asst. inspr., Nav. 
Mat'l., Chicago, Il. 

Lieut. George H. Mills, det. Off. in Che., 
Navy Retg. Sta., Raleigh, N. C., about 
May 15; to ec. f. o. U. 8. 8. Pensacola. 

Lieut. Edward J. Milner, det. to Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I., about July 1; to 
c. f. 0. U. S, S. Salt Lake City. 

Lieut. Stuart S. Murray, det. command 
U. S. S. S-9 about June 10; to Office of 
Inspr. of Nav. Mat'l, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ors. Jan, 28, 1929, revoked. 

Lieut. Ralph A. Scott, det. U. S. S. 
Oklahoma about March 15; to continue 
treatment, Nav. Hosp., League Is,, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Frederick J. Silvernail det. U. Ss. 
s. seenee to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 


Specialist Carpenter, Oliver Clinton. 


Robinson, Lennox. Plays. 455 p. London, 
Macmillan & co., 1928. 29-4019 
Rudhyar, Dane. Toward man, poems. 71 p. 
Carmel, Calif., The Seven arts, 1928. 
29-4007 
Schubert, Maxwell. A study of water as a 
factor in the hydrolysis of sucrose by in- 
vertase. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1928. 49 p. N. Y., 1928. 
28-29493 
| Skutch, Alexander Frank. Anatomy of leaf 
of banana, Musa sapientum L. var. hort, 
Gros Michel, by Alexander F. Skutch. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, 1928. “Botanical contribution 
from the Johns Hopkins university, no. 
88.” 337-391 p., illus. Chicago, 1928. 
28-29485 
Stockard, Fenton Thomas. A treatise of the 
corporation laws of the state of Mis- 
souri, domestic and foreign, including 
manufacturing and business companies, 
loan and investment companies, benevo- 
lent associations and Securities act. 672 
St. Louis, Mo., Thomas law book co., 
1929, 29-4194 
Streeter, Burnett Hillman. Moral adventure 
(Reprinted from the book Adventure. 
132 p. N. Y¥., The Macmillan co., 1929. 
29-4188 
Suffolk law school, Boston. Suffolk law 
aulmni association. Suffolk law alumnidi- 
rectory and five-year book, no. 1 1906/28. 
1 v., illus. Boston, Mass., Suffolk law 
alumni association, 1928. 29-4180 
Thompson, George Washington. Exqmina- 
tion of titles; a practical manual on the 
examination of abstracts to real prop- 
erty. 340 p. Indianapdlis, The Bobbs- 
Merrill co., 1929. 29-4192 
Tolkien, James Kenneth. Thoughts here and 
there. 75 p. Los Angeles, The Virgil 
press, 1928. 29-4005 
Tyler, Marguerite Griffith, A quantitative 
study of the influence of acetate and 
phosphate on the enzymic activity of 
the amylase of Aspergillus oryzae. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1928. 24 p. N. Y., 1928. 28-29484 
Wang, Shou Chin. The problem of the nor- 
mal hydrogen molecule in the new 
quantum mechanics, by 8S. C. Wang. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1928. “Reprinted from Physical review, 
v. 31, no. 4, April 1928.” 679-586 p. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1928. 28-29482 
Ward, Bertha Evans, ed. Essays of our day. 
411 p. N. Y¥., D. Appleton & co., 1929. 
29-4199 
Woodring, Maxie Nave. Enriched teaching 
of science in the high school; a source 
book for teachers of general science, 
biology, physics, chemistry, and other 
sciences, listing chiefly free and low 
cost illustrative and supplementary ma- 
terials, by . . . Mervin E. Oakes and 
H. Emmett Brown. Enriched teaching 
series, no. 3. 374 p. N. Y., Teachers’ 
College, Columbia university, 1928. ~ 
29-4183 


Aiken, Conrad Potter, comp. American po- 
etry, 1671-1928; a comprehensive anthol- 
ogy. (The modern library of the world’s 
best books.) N. Y., The Modern library, 
1929. 29-4202 

Ashton, Winifred. Adam’s opera, the text 
of a play by Clemence Dane [pseud.] set 
to music by Richard Addinsell. 134 p. 
London, W. Heinemann, 1928. 29-4349 

Bailey, Augustus Caesar. Pearls of the 
deep. 180 p. Gary, Ind., Bolar printing 
co., 1928. 29-4334 

Bernstein, Herman. Herbert Hoover, the 
man who brought America to the world. 
44p. N. Y., Printed at the Herald-Nathan 
press, 1928. 28-30653 

Debate outlines 
on public questions. 6th rev. ed. 238 p, 
N. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1928. 28-26949 

Cohen, Isidore David. . . . Principles and 
practices of vocational guidance. (The 
Century vocational series, ed. by C. A, 
Prosser.) N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 

29-4084 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. ... The rime 
of the ancient mariner and other poems, 
by ... edited with an introduction and 
notes by Orton Lowe. (Merrill’s English 
texts.) 103 p. N, Y., Charles E. Merrill 
co., 1929. 29-4089 

Diehnel, Ellie Tatum. The soul’s window- 
box. 31 p., illus. Kingston, Ark., O. E. 
Rayburn, The Kingskraft press, 1928. 

29-4365 

Digestive ferments co., Detroit. A man- 
ual descriptive of endocrines, enzymes 
and protein compounds. 119 p., illus. 
Detroit, Mich., Digestive ferments co., 
1928, 29-4075 

Fargo, Lucile Foster. ... The library in 
the school. (Library curriculum studies 
prepared under the direction of W. W. 
Charters.) 360 p., illus. Chicago, Amer- 
ican library association, 1928. 29-4072 

Gilstrap, Ellmore Jackson. ’Round the fire 
place, poems of the heart, home and 
heaven. Hand painted gift ed. Art de- 
signs by Ina Collins Pruitt. 25 leaves, 
illus. Eugene, Ore., Fairmount art stu- 
dio, 1928, 29-4344 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Reappraisements of Merchandise by United 
States Customs Court, No. 61. Subscrip- 
tion price, 75 cents per year. (18-2916) 

Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1924—Part XII, North Pacific Slope Drain. 
age Basins. Water-Supply Paper 594, U. 
S. Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. Price, 30 cents. (GS 10-167) 

Record of Current Eduational Publications, 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 23—Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. Price, 
20 cents, ‘ (E 12-227) 

Soil Survey, Cameron County, Texas—Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils in Coopera- 
tion with the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Apply at Department of 
Agriculture. Agr. 29-543 

Peppermint and Spearmint as Farm Crops, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1555, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 29-544 

List of Radio Publications. Free. 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference uséd is the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of 
PAGE TEN 


Motion Pictures 


Used by Utilities 


In California 


Secretary of Electrical Bu-|} 


reau Is Also Questioned on 
Activities Against Pro- 
posed Legislation. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
California Electragists. He stated that 
several meetings between the association 
members of the Modesto-Turlock section 


and the officials of the Irrigation Dis- | 


tricts will unquestionably result in a 
greater understanding by each of the 
problems of the other and that the dif- 
ficulties of the past year will without 
doubt be gradually eliminated. Can you 
tell me briefly to what matter those 
difficulties related? 


A. The Modesto-Turlock Irrigation Dis- 


tricts were engaged in the sale of elec- 
trical wiring equipment, particularly to 
farmers who were installing their own 
works, and this practice was, of course, 
obpectionable to the electrical contrac- 
tors and dealers in that territory, and we 
were endeavoring to straighten out and 
bring them to a common understanding. 

Q. I understand, then, correctly that 
those two places or districts either own 
or develop power, or do they just dis- 
tribute? A. They develop and distribute. 

Q. They were selling electrical sup- 
plies? A. They were. 

Found Objectionable. 

Q. And that was found objectionable 
by the Electragists? A. Yes; who were 
established in business in those communi- 
ties. 

Q. And the officers of the Bureau were 
sought to take some hand in that situa- 
tion? A. They were. 

Q. Was that undertaken with the pur- 
pose of trying to get the Districts to 
get out of that line of business? 

A. Merely to get them to sell on the 
same basis that the local dealers them- 
selves would have to sell on and not sell 
at prices which they were able to be- 
cause of their greater buying power than 
the small dealer. 

Q. Has any similar difficulty arisen be- 
tween any of the privately owned com- 
panies and the Electragists? A. It has 
not. None of the privately-owned com- 
panies sell wiring equipment. 

Q. Has a similar problem come up in 
connection with appliances? 
sections, yes. 

Q. Between a privately-owned company 
on one hand and the retail dealer on the 
other? A. It has. 

Q. You take no part in that? A. No. 

Q. At a meeting of the 16th of May, 
1924, we find this: “The secretary was 
also instructed to communicate with ail 
electrical clubs, leagues and associations 
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| Su 


| Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Advertising News 
Norway builds replica of viking ship 
to cruise world and advertise Norwe- 


gian products. 
Page 10, Col. 5 


Aeronautics 


William P. MacCracken, Jr., resigns | 


as Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, 


Page 2, Col. 5} 


Size and speed of new Zeppelin, the 


L. Z. 128, will exceed those of the Graf | 


Zeppelin. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
‘Tramp’ airplanes to carry freight 
between England and Germany. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Agriculture 


Alberta Wheat Pool to acquire 56} 


more elevators this year. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Senator Smith proposes as solution 
of farm problem that farmers organ- 
ize and finance business so as to exer- 
cise power to fix prices’ that will ab- 
sorb production costs and yield profit. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Statement of jurisdiction filed in Su- 
preme Court in case involving authority 
of Secretary of Agriculture to regulate 
commissions on sales of livestock under 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pends proposed increase in rates on 
carload shipments of potatoes from 
Northwest to Southern destinations. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils' 


issues results of a_ soil of 


Cameron County, Tex. 


survey 


sues a bulletin on peppermint and 
spearmint as farm crops. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

European corn bofer attacks more 

than 200 plants, according to Depart- 

ment of Agriculture. 


Weather Bureau explains absurdity 
of superstitions as to effect of moon on 
crops. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Stocks of wheat in country miils and | 


elevators were larger March 1 than one 
year ago. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Decline is shown in stocks of wheat 
in store and afloat. 
Page 5, Col. 4. 
Revolution in Mexico impedes trade 


Page 9, Col. 7) 
The Department of Agriculture is- 


| 
Page 5, Col. 4. 
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Reappraisements of merchandise by 
| the United States Customs Court. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 

New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
: Page 9 
| Government books and publications. 
Page 9 
List of radio publications. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Census Data 


Population of Australia gained 111,- 
463, Department of Commerce is ad- 


vised. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


! 


Chemicals 


Operation of new rates on cyanamid 
| postponed by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


| 


Page 6, Col. 3 
Claims 


Journal of the Court of Claims. 





| Coal 


| Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
of 


overrules denial of registration 
j orange colored disc as trade mark on 
| coal, 
Inc.) 


| Page 8, Col. 4.| 


Research on coking power of coal is 
'conducted by Bureau of Mines. 
| Page 5 Col. 4 


Commerce-Trade 


| Alberta Wheat Pool to acquire 56 
more elevators this year. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Stocks of wheat in country mills and 
{elevators were larger March 1 than one 
/year ago. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Decline is shown in stocks of wheat 
in store and afloat. 
Page 5, Col. 4. 
Revolution in Mexico impedes trade 
|in vegetables with United States. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Congress 


Senator Harris criticizes remission of 
interest on international debts as “gift 
ewe to extent of $332,261,750 in 

29. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Chairman of House Committee on 
Banking and Currency says interna- 
tional bank, destined ultimately to pro- 
vide central management of world’s 
|gold reserves, might result in greater 
| price stabilization and enable greater 
equilibrium between countries. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Page 8. 


(Ex parte Payne Coal Company, 


Education 


The Bureau of Education issues a 
record of current educational publica- 


tions, 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Foodstuffs 


Examiner for Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommends revision of | 
| freight rates on canned goods in West- | 
'ern Coast States and Northwest. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Foreign Affairs | 


| Senator Harris criticizes remission of 
| interest on international debts as “gift 
|to Europe” to extent of $332,261,750 in 
1929, | 
Page 1, Col. 7) 
Chairman of House Committee on 
|, Banking and Currency says interna- 
| tional bank, destined ultimately to pro- 
vide central management of world’s | 
gold reserves, might result in greater 
price stabilization and enable greater j 
jequilibrium between countries. 
| Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Full text of address of Representative 
|McFadden in which plan for interna- 
{tional bank to handle debt settlements | 
/and gold reserves is advocated. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
New Republic of China will soon} 
' stand forth as completely sovereign na- | 
|tion largely through efforts of United | 
States, Representative Porter says. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Representative Cramton urges adop- 
tion of policy to terminate diplomatic | 
immunity to prohibition laws of United | 
States. | 








. Page 1, Col. 6 
Game and Fish 


Surveys to be made of desirable sites 
for bird sanctuaries by Biological ol | 





vey. . Page 1, Col. 2 
'Gov’t Personnel 


| Patents 


Patent for equipment to dry hair 
and scalp found valid by ruling of Dis- 


| trict Court, and infringed by competing f e A 
Modern Electric | Champlain Railroad by the Canadian 


device. (Myer v. 
Equipment Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

See Special Index and Law Digest 


on page &. 


Prohibition 


Representative Cramton urges adop- 
tion of policy to terminate diplomatic 
immunity to prohibition laws of United 
States. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


‘Public Buildings 


List of public buildings projects in- | 


cluded in Section 5 of the second de- 
ficiency bill passed by Congress, with 
funds authorized and appropriated. 


Public H ealth 


Public Health Service reviews accom- 
plishments of Dr. Joseph Goldberger in 


| discovery of cause and cure of pellagra gy 
,and other diseases, 


Page 2, Col. 1 

New low record for diphtheria cases 

and deaths recorded in New York State 
last year. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Exercise and careful diet are urged 

by Public Health Service to prevent 


gall-stones, 


Page 2, Cal. 4 


Public Utilities 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 


mony of Victor M. Hartley on March 
|14 before the Federal Trade Commis- | 
‘sion in its investigation of public utili- | 
ties. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 


|Company asks right to acquire proper- 
ties of York & Warwick Telephone 


Two fishing sites—one in Shenandoah Company of Virginia. 


National Park and the other near Fred- | 
erick, Md.—offered to President Hoover. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., resigns 
jas Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 


' 

; Page 3 
President to fill two vacancies on Ra- } 
dio Commission within next few days. 
. ‘ Page 1, Col. 5) 
'Gov’t Topical Survey | 


Steel Survey Towers—Article by | 


odesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Page 6, Col. 2 
See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 


roads” headings. 


Publishers 


Federal Trade Commission will inves- 


tigate distribution of newsprint. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Radio 


President to fill two vacancies on Ra- 


dio Commission within next few days. | Without jurisdiction to determine per- 


Page 1, Col. 5 
List of radio publications. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Railroads 


age 6, Col 6.! 


each 


Contained in. Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classification 


+ 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Rail- 
;way of Texas applies for authority to 
construct line in Texas to Sonora. 
| Page 6, Col, 2 
Lease of the St. Johnsbury & Lake 


| Pacific modified. 
1 Page 6, Col. 1 
Abandonment of line between Deming 
‘and Hermanas, N. Mex., is approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Operation of new rates on cyanamid 
postponed by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 3 
Two service agents assigned by In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission to flood 
jareas in South. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Rate decisions announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
| Page 6 
Rate complaints filed with Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


‘Retail Trade 


| Retail food prices decline slightly 
ring period from January 15 to Feb- 
;ruary 15. 


Shipping 


Rate conference agreement covering 


Page 6. 





Page 1, Col. 1. 


Is issued, after M 
volume. 





| shippers operating between North At- 
lantic ports of the United States and 
United Kingdom approved by Shipping 
Board. ( 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 


| Supreme Court 


Statement of jurisdiction filed in Su- 
preme Court in case involving authority 
of Secretary of Agriculture to regulate 
commissions on sales of livestock under 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 


| Page 1, Col. 4 
‘Tariff 





Foreign investigations of production 
costs by Tariff Commission have been 
; successful in 65 per cent of cases, says 
Commissioner Brossard. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 
Tariff Commission approves form of 
| report to be sent to President on cost 
| of producing window glass. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


‘Taxation 
Board of Tax Appeals holds it is 


sonal liability of executors after they 
ihad distributed corpus of estate. (Neu- 
| stadter et al., executors, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 


{ 


| 


Annual Cumulative Index 


arch 4, at the conclusion of 
This the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


cumulates 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Mr. Porter Says 
United States Has 
' Befriended China 


| America Declared to Have 


Been Consistent in Efforts 


| | To Prevent ‘‘Preda- 


tory Demand.” 


[Continued from Page 3.) 

| relations with other Powers will be upon 
| a wholly equal and reciprocal basis. 

The most important limitation still 
resting upon China’s freedom of sov- 
ereign action is as to the extraterritorial 
rights still possessed by citizens of sev- 
eral of the Powers (including the United 
States) residing in China. But it is cer- 
tain that these extraterritorial rights 
are soon to be relinquished. 

That the United States expects to re- 
linquish them within the very near fu- 


* 


ture, so far as her own citizens in China @ 


are concerned, is sugnificantly shown by 
the fact that in the plans which are being 
| drawn for the handsome building to be 
erected in Shanghai, which is to house 
the American Consulate and the other 
officers of our Government, no provision 
|is made for a court room or other offices 
for the United States Court for China. - 
| The Court and its officials will be housed 
in temporary quarters until the matter is 
adjusted. 7 

I have spoken of the consistent and 
| suecessful manner in which the United 
States has pushed forward its policy of 
restoring to China its freedom of action 
with regard to the exercise of its legiti- 
mate sovereign rights. It is but proper 
that I should say that this success could 
not have been achieved without the cor- 
dial cooperative action of China, and 
that this cordial and cooperative action 
was in no small degree rendered possi- 
ble by the fortunate fact that during 
the last eight years China has been rep- 
resented at Washington by her most dis- 
tinguished diplomat, His 
Sao-Ke Alfred Sze. 

Dr. Sze is a statesman and a gen- 
tleman who would be a great credit to 
the foreign service of any country. By 
his intelligent appreciation of all the 
factors of every situation which has been 
presented; by his tact and gentle courtesy 
under all circumstances, aided I may say 
by a most charming wife; by his ability 
to distinguish between essentials and 
nonessentials, firmly insisting upon the 
former, while yielding when necessary 
to the latter, he has kept relations be- 
tween his own country and this country 
ever upon a cordial and friendly basis, 
and thus he has brought to a successful 
conclusion negotiations which, in less 
skillful hands, might have led to no re- 
sult or even to international friction. 

As chief of the Chinese Delegation to 


Excellency «® 


e 


William Bowie, Chief, Division of ~_ 


in the State advising them that the in vegetables with United States. Senator Smith proposes as solution Page 9! Commissioner Aitchison urges that | H. W. Goddard, of Bureau of Internal ||| the Washington Conference of 1921-22, 


special meeting of the duly authorized | 
representatives, one from each such or- 
ganization, for the general discussion of | 
common organization problems will be | 


held on Thursday, June 19, in conjunc- 
tion with the Public Relations meeting.” 
Do you remember what public relations 
meeting was there referred to? 


A. It was the regular annual meeting | 


of the Public Relations Sections of the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association at 
the annual convention of that organiza- 
tion, 

Q. What organizations were repre- 
sented at the meeting that your Bureau 
Was conducting? 

A. Our Bureau did not conduct the meet- 
ing. They merely issued the call for the 
meeting. There were electrical leagues 
and clubs that are in existence through- 
out the State of California, principally 
service clubs and weekly luncheon clubs 
made up of people in the respective lo- 
calities who get together for either 
lunch or dinner to discuss their various 
electrical problems. 

Q. Can you tell me whether the organi- 
zation problems referred to in this para- 
graph had anything to do with any of 
the proposed constitutional changes in 
California? A. They did not. 

Q. Or with any problem in any way 
connected with municipal ownership? A 
They did not. It dealt with the organiza- 
tion of these groups themselves and their 
problems of duplication of staff and 
overhead. 

Q. How, if at all, was that connected 
with public relations matter? A. Nothing 
except that that was the general session 
of the convention. The other sessions 
were departmental sessions. 

Q. Is this meeting that you refer to in 
this minute a part of the Public Rela- 
tions meetings? A. What is it? 

Q. This meeting that vou refer to in 
your minutes, was not that a part of 
the Public Relations meeting? A, It was 
not. 

Q. It was merely a paragraph bring- 
ing the people together? A. And it was 
after the public Relations meeting was 
adjourned that this meeting was held. 

That was the impression I got from the 
minutes. In the minutes of August 29, 
1924, there is the following reference: 


“Report was rendered by the secretary | 


of an investigation on conditions among 
the electrical contractor-dealers and 
others engaged in business within the 
Modesto-Turlock Irrigation Districts.” Is 
that the matter you have already told us 
about this morning? A. It is. 

Q. I think you told us that the Bureau 
arranged for the disposition of that mat- 
ter? A. What is it? 

Q. Did the Bureau succeed in arranging 
a solution of that matter? A. To a cer- 
tain degree. 

Q. I quote now from the meeting of 
December 6, 1922, “a letter under date of 
November 14, 1922, from Mr. John A. 
Britton, First Vice President and General 
Manager of the PacificeGas & Electric 
Company, addressed to the Manager of 
the Campaign favorably commenting 
upon the results of the campaign efforts 
in the defeat of destructive legislation to 
the industry, and acknowledging the cor- 
rectness of accounts including 
submitted, was read to the 


Advisory 
Committee.” 


At that time this Bureau was known | 


as the California Electrical Campaign, 
was it not, or Cooperative Campaign? 
A. California Cooperative Campaign. 
Q. Is it fair to say that that comment 
indicates that the Bureau or the Com- 
paign, as it was then known, had made 
efforts which contributed to the defect 
, of the legislation referred to? 
A, It had not. That was the activity 
f ¢ 


* 
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report | 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Banking-Finance 


Chairman 


Banking and Currency says 


vide central management of 


equilibrium between countries. 
Page 1, Col. 


Full text of address of Representativ 
McFadden in which plan for interna- 
tional bank to handle debt settlements 


and gold reserves is advocated. 
Page 3, Col. 


More than half of foreign investments 


in Canada come from United States. 
Page 1, Col. 


Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 

Page 
Increase shown in Shanghai 
stocks, 


Page 7, Col. 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 


; Page 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Education issues 


record of current educational publica- 


tions, 
Page 9, Col. 


The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
of 


issues results of a_ soil 


survey 
Cameron County, Tex. 


Page 9, Col. 


The Geological Survey issues part 12 
of the Surface Water Supply of the 


United States, 1924. 


Page 9, Col. 


The Department of Agriculture is- | 
bulletin on peppermint and 


sues a 
spearmint as farm crops. 
Page 9, Col. 


of farm problem that farmers organ- 


of House Committee on 
interna- | 
tional bank, destined ultimately to pro- 
world’ 
gold reserves, might result in greater 
price stabilization and enable greater 


silver 


ize and finance business so as to exer- 
cise power to fix prices that will ab- 
sorb production costs and yield profit. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
List of public buildings projects in- 
cluded in Section 5 of the second de- 
ficiency bill passed by Congress, with 
funds authorized and appropriated. 


8s 


7| Full text of address of Representative 
‘McFadden in which plan for interna- 
tional bank to handle debt settlements 
and gold reserves is advocated. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


e 


1] ° 
‘Construction 


Contract is awarded for construction 
of boathouse at Naval Academy. 


| Page 2, Col. 5 
‘Court Decisions 


Circuit Court dismisses application 
for writ of mandamus to compel Dis- 
trict Court to exercise jurisdiction over 
nonresident members of nonincorpo- 
| rated association formed under State 

| laws of New Jersey. (Ex parte Edel- 

, Stein.) 
a 


6 
7 


5 
‘ 


Page 8, Col. 1 

Patent for equipment to dry hair 
and scalp found valid by ruling of Dis- 
trict Court, and infringed by competing 
device, (Myer vy. Modern Electric 
| Equipment Co.) 


- 
‘ 


Page 8, Col. 5 


| 
' Customs 


; Customs Court fixes lower duty clas- 

A sifications on X-ray gloves, canvas, wire, 

‘| and india-rubber, 

Page 5, Col. 5 

} merchandise by 
States Customs Court. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Reappraisements of 
| the United 


” 
ay 








that I reported upon yesterday at which 
| time the campaign had given of the serv- 
jices of its manager, Mr. Eltringham, to 
{conduct this work, but it was conducted 
by himself personally and not by the 
organization, 

Q. Did the Bureau or the Compaign at 


someone? A, We did not, 

Q. Well, what does this reference mean 
where it says, “and acknowledging the 
correctness of accounts, including report 
|submitted?”” A. Apparently it was the 
report by Mr. Eltringham himself be- 
cause ‘» was handled entirely as a per- 
sonal matter. 

Q. Are you willing to show us the let- 


ter from Mr. Britton to the manager of | 


the campaign? A. I believe it was ad- 


dressed personally to him. We have not} 


it. It was not to us. 

Q. Where this minute says that the 
letter commented upon the results of the 
|campaign efforts upon the defeat of de- 
structive iegislation, you say that means 
| nothing except Mr. Elthingham’s efforts? 
A. Just that the campaign had given of 
their manager to do this work, but the 
|efforts were entirely his own and it was 
conducted purely by himself. 

Q. Well, he was the manager of the 
| Bureau at that time? A. He was the 
|manager of the Bureau. 

Q. And he gave a great deal of his: time 
for a year to this work? A. Not for a 
year. I do not recall the exact length of 
|time, but he gave a great deal of his 
time. 

Q. Is Mr. Britton still wit). the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company? A. Mr, Britton 
is no longer alive. 


. You are quite sure, are you, Mr.|own responsibility or the responsibility | 


Q 
| Hartley, that the reference here means 


|nothing or refers to 
the eforts of the ma 
| described them? A, Y 


nothing except to 
nager as you have 
‘ es, sir. 

Q. What was your position in the Bu- 
reau at that time? A. I was assistant 
jto Mr, Eltringham., 


Q. Did you give any of your time to 


about that time render an account to|the work against the Act? A, I was con-' be 


|ducting the work of the Bureau while 
he was doing this other work, 

_Q. Did any of the other employes as- 
sist him in the work he was doing? A. 
| They did not. 
|. Q. Was th. Bureau reimbursed by any- 
body for the time he spent? A. It was 
| not. 


Q. Then, his salary was paid out of the 
Bureau’s regular budget? A. It was. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: You re- 
| peated several times the fact that you 
| furnished a manager tu conduct this cam- 
paign but it was purely a personal mat- 
ter with him. I fail to see the distinction. 
Dou you think that relieved your organi- 
zation from any of the responisbility of 
the campaign? A. I do not know execept 
that we have no records of the activity. 
It was handled at least by him as a per- 
sonal matter. 

- But you furnished his service? A. 
| We furnished his service but at the con- 
;clusion of the work his report was ren- 
dered directly and not through the or- 
ganization. 

Q. Are you in the habit of furnishing 
'the services of your manager without 
j any responsibility or accountability as to 

what work he is doing? A. No; it is not 
a genera! practice. 

Q. I just wondered how you could 

\draw a distinction there between your 





| of your organization in doing it yourself 


Page 6, Col. 6. | 


Inland Waterwa ys 


The Geological Survey issues part 12 
of the Surface Water Supply of the 
United States, 1924. 


Page 9, Col. 7| 


. . 
Judiciary 
Circuit Court dismisses ° application 
| for writ of mandamus to compel Dis- 
' trict Court to exercise jurisdiction over 
|nonresident members of nonincorpo- | 
rated association formed under State 
laws of New Jersey. (Ex parte Edel- 
| stein.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


‘Mines and Minerals | 


Processes believed to have been re- 
sponsible for formation of coal are ap- 
|plied to wood in tests by Bureau of 
, Mines. 
Page 5, Col. 5 


| 


drocarbons, | 
Page 6, Col. 3 


National Defense 


eames of gas with synthetic hy- 


: Schedule announced for inspection of|carload shipments of potatoes from 
Naval Reserve units by Naval Reserve Northwest to Southern destinations. 


Inspection Board. 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Safety device to enable crews of 
sunken submarines to escape is adopted 
by Navy. 
, Page 3. Col. 4 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the |. 
| Department of War. 


Orders issued to the 


, personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


j ' 
, Page #9 | 
| Contract is awarded for construction 
| of boathouse at Naval Academy. 


| Page 2, Col. 5 | 


jand lending the services of your man-} 
ager. A. I was really not attempting to} 
draw a distinction, I was attempting to 
explain to the counsel that this letter 
| Was not addressed to us, and I am unable} 
;to present the letter, or the accounts 
|that I refer to because it was handled! 
tween the manager and Mr. Britton. | 

Q. What the Chief Counsel is trying | 
| to find out is what your organization, 
} has been doing. You answer by saying it 
has done nothing but that you furnished 
a manager to do it, and I am free to say 
that I do not see much distinction. I| 
should think your organization would be 
responsible for it. 
| A. We were created to carry on this 
general promotion work, and during that! 
time our organization as a whole was en- 
gaged in this general work of display- 
ing model equipment homes and working 
with architects and builders on their 
wiring layouts and working with our 
manager on their lighting installations. 

Q. That is all right, but here you 
furnish a manager to carry on a cam- 
paign to defeat legislation separate from 
your general activities. Why are you 
not responsible in a degree for the work 
that he did? Did your organization know 
what he was going to do? A. It did. 

; Q. You knew that he was going to 
|be turned loose to carry on that cam- 
|paign? A. Yes, 

By Mr. Healy: Did Mr. Eltringham, if 
that was his name, have some expenses 
that he had to be reimbursed for? A. I 
would assume so from the note in the 
minute. That is the only knowledge I 
| have on that point. 

Q. Are you able to tell us, Mr. Hartley, 
| whether he was reimbursed for those ex- 


;merce Commission to divide executive 
duties among commissioners and to 
delegate tasks to employes for expedi- | 
tion of business. | 

Page 1, Col. 1; of real estate bearing mortgage larger 
than original cost of property is ex- 
|; St. Joseph, Mo. authorized by Inter- | plained. 
state Commerce Commission to 
| securities to finance purchase of grain | 
elevator. 


nounces date for hearing on application 
of Delaware & Hudson Company for 
transfer of properties’ to Delaware & 
‘Hudson Railroad Corporation. 


way asks Interstate Commerce Commis- 
ision for authority to abandon branch. Inc.) 
‘line in Wisconsin. 


Bureau of Mines issues pamphlet on]; 


Commission 


ern Coast States and Northwest. | 


| Congress empower the Interstate Com- | 


Union Terminal Railroad Company, | 


issue | 


Page 7, Col. 1; 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 


' 
Page 6,'Col. 2| 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 


| 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Abandonment of part of branch line 
in California by Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad is authorized by Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. | 
| 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pends proposed increase in rates on 


' 

Page 5, Col. 4} 
Interstate Commerce 
recommends revision of 
freight rates on canned goods in West- 


Examiner for 


} Page 6, Col. 4 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way asked Interstate Commerce Com- | 


City, Mexico & Orient Railway. | 
Page 1, Col. 5} 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway autho- 
rized by Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion to issue securities. 
Page 7, Col. 1. | 


penses by the Bu.eau or by somebod 
else? A. Not by the Bureau. 

Q. Now, are you quite sure about 
that matter of expenses? You do not 
think the Pureau paid him expenses and 
then received reimbursement from some- 
body else? A. It did not. 

Q. Iam a little puzzled by the refer- 
ence in this minute where it says, “Ac- 
knowledging correctness of account.” A. 
That was, I believe, from Mr. Britten, 
was it not? 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony of Victor M. Hartley before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities will 
proceed in the issue of March 21.° 
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Norway Reproduces 
Ancient Viking Ship 


Norway is building an exact replica 
of an old Viking ship, which is to be 
used to create interest in the country 
and its products in other lands, the De- 
partment of Commerce has_ been in- 
formed by the Commercial Attache at 
Oslo, M. H. Marquand. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The ship is expected to be in Oslo May 
17, the great Norwegian holiday, and 
will then proceed to Barcelona, Spain, 
{for the international exhibition. 

After having been shown in Spain 
the ship is to proceed around Cape Horn 
to San Francisco, It may then visit 
, other American ports, depending upon 
the interest shown, it is announced. 

Visitors will not only see the type 
of ship in which Norwegians are sup- 
posed to 


* 
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allowable deduction of a capital asset 
must be based upon the cost thereof. 


| peals, 


Decisions on page 


Trade Marks 


overrules 
0 
ce 


page &, 


Trade Practices 
| tigate distribution of newsprint. 


‘Weather 


|of superstitions as to effect of moon on |j| 
le 


Wholesale Trade | 


ities—a chart pre 
Page 9 | mission for authority to lease Kansas of the Census, 


Wool 


|figure of January, 1928. 


Revenue, states as a general rule that | 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Method of computing profit on sale 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


4. 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
denial of registration of 
range colored disc as trade mark on 
oal. (Ex parte Payne Coal Company, 


; Page 8, Col. 4. 
See Special Index and Law Digest on 


Federal Trade Commission will inves- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


| 


Weather Bureau explains absurdity |]| 
rops. 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Wholesale prices of specified commod- 
pared by the Bureau |}} 


Pageé |]| 


January imports of wool exceeded | 





Page 5, Col. 3. |}! 


before Columbus, but also will be shown 
the products of Norwegian factories and | 
pictures of Norway’s natural beauty. 
An auxiliary motor is to be installed, | 
although it will be used only in emer- | 
gencies. For the most part, the ship 
| will be sailed exattly the same as the 
originals after which it is patterned. 


se eee 


Device for Drying Hair 
Held to Be Infringed 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


of elements and manner of assembly of 

| two natural forces acting, as plaintiff’s | 
counsel puts it upon a common field of 
action, namely, one imparting radiant 
force to the zone or field, while the 
other imparts a current of warm air; 
the heat and radiant light being propor- 
tioned relatively to the stream of air to 
obtain the desired result. The patentee 
was the first to combine old elements 
to do this, and the claims sued on are} 
believed valid. 

The Meyer patent in controversy, true 
enough, cannot be classed as a broad 
invention, in view of prior art structures 
essaying the same object, but I never- 
theless think that an advance has been 
made and difficulties and interferences | 
with efficiency to which the prior art was | 
subject, have been overcome by Meyer’s 
adaptation. 

The file wrapper shows a change of 
wording in various instances from the 
| original claims, but I discover no such 

| restriction as to require a precise loca- 
tion of parts or elements. 

Defendant’s structure is described in| 





have crossed the Atlantic long] the Kolisch patent, No, 1609412, and op-| February 11, 1929 


| ington will be viewed. 


| policy. 


| gest a patentably 


| reflector.” 


| equivalent adaptations in view of 


and in control of the Shantung “Con- 
versations” which were held in connec- 
tion with that Conference, he was a 
tower of strength for his country. This, 
as one of the advisers to the American 
Delegation to that Conference, I can per- 


| sonally testify to. 


It is, therefore, with genuine regret, 


| in private as well as official circles, that 


his approaching departure from Wash- 
His country is, 
however, to be congratulated that his 


ll! services are to be still available to it 


as Minister to Great Britain, in which 
post all will wish for him every pos- 


| sible good fortune and success, 


Our Republic has followed the Gol- 
den Rule in her attitude toward China 
as advocated by the late Senator Quay, 
of Pennsylvania, one of the great 


| statesmen of his time, in a speech de- 


livered May 14, 1901, on our foreign 
He said, among other things, 


that “in China, we have but to apply 


| the Golden Rule, treat China as we would 


have China treat us.” He said that na- 
tion of 400,000,000 of people are on earth 


| for a mighty purpose and while the 
| great Europe 


an powers may pencil lines 
of partition for Chinese territory, they 
will never divide the Chinese people. 
“We should respect China for what | she 
has been,” Mr. Quay. said then, and 
sympathize with her in her trials and 
look forward to her future and the ful- 
fillment of her mission.” 
s, in my opinion, upon the same 
arta os plasntiff's with slight struc- 
tural alterations, but it does not sug- 
different mode of op- 
eration or coordination of air forces. The 
fan in defendant’s structure is a part of 
the rotating reflector, while plaintiff's 
reflector is stationary and_ the fan is 
separated from it; but defendant’s fan 
performs the identical function, 

The patent is not limited to the exact 
structural details, since the specification 
savs that “the fan may be attached or 
made a part of the outer edge of the 
The different location in the 
infringing dryer of the heater is likewise 
inconsequential, since it functions in the 
same way as plaintiff’s, namely, to warm 
the air blown from the outlet. 

Aside from this, none of the disputed 


| claims refer to locating the heater either 


in front or to the rear of the fan. — De- 
fendant also in its tapered shell, has 
longitudinal fins to produce suitable 
focusing of the blast of air, as In plain- 


tiff’s structure. These alterations great 
e 


reasonable scope to which I deem the 


involved claims are entitled. , 

i ws next contended that claim 11 is, 
merely functional, but, as the elements 
of the combination are coordinated to 
produce a new result in their action upon 
the wet and dry hair, this contention 
must be regarded as unsubstantiated. It 
is also to be noticed that soon after 
plaintiff’s device was put on the market, 
its value over other hair drying instru- 
mentalities received speedy commercial 


| recognition, and that the defendant com- 


pany with its later structure entered 
the field and soldat a lower price. 

The defendant Modern Electric Equip- 
ment Company, Inc., sold the infringing 
device in this district, while the Halli- 
well-Shelton Electric Corporation, the 
manufacturer thereof, has interposed a 
defense and may be regarded as a real 
defendant. , 

The claims 2, 5, 7, and 11 in con- 
troversy are valid and infringed by the 
exhibit structure manufactured and sold 
by the defendant Halliwell-Shelton Elec- 
‘trie Corporation, and a decree for plain- 
tiff may be entered with costs, 
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